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MESSRS. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Company 


2 2 F, Invite the attention of educators, and of all purveyors of school literature, to the 


LD. Walau: Hills High School. bert Berns. Batted by W. H. Vewast®, | fact that they are the Sole Authorized Publishers of the writings of 








ons from the Poems of Lord Byron. Fdited by W. H. Venues In Press| Nathaniel Hawthorne, James Russell Lowell, 
ua tions from the Poems of William Wordsworth. Eaued by W. H-| John Greenleaf Whittier, Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
1 ons from the Poems of Thomas Gray. Edited by A. M. Vaw Dvxe, Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 


THE RIVERSIDE LI: ERATURE SERIES offers the choicest writings of these 
eminent American au.hors in the most attractive form, wth the most thorough 


excellent typography ; helpful introduct: ons and 
end for cucular of the series, whic» includes the works recommended for 
and study oy the Joint Conference on English. No other classics so moderate 


M.A., Cincinoati High School - - In Press 
TpQrally and substantia.ly vound ; 
es 


cE and so we 1 adapted to school and private use. 


ASTRONOMY FOR BEGINNERS 


-vip P. Topp, Ph.D;, Professor ot Astronomy in Amherst College. 
Sagpasive use of laboratory methods. 
One atment of Mais and other planets. 
tél specially prepared illustrations. 
my a i Ten and New Vor«e Regeats. 


- ALABORATORY MANUAL is PRACTICAL BOTANY 


0 By Cuancus H. (Lack, A.M., U.S.., Principal of Windsor Hall, Waban, Mass. 







$1.30. 

Embodiment of latest resul:s of 1:esearch. 
Systematic, practical, full of interest. Three 
Carries out recommendations of Committee 


Newly Redy. Latest and best methods of study. Pr.ctical mastery of labora ory ; 


Becomes ani ot the Compound Microsx.ope. Central aim, the study of the life his- 


es of pla-ts—oot a mere effort to nnd the names of flowers. 


Q: «a OTHER IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS : 
BALDWIN’S SCHOOL READING BY GRADES. Early introduction to 


be uriers. ce.mtitu ly ill strated. 


ECLECTIC S 


me tary re.oing. 


COURSE IN MUSIC. New Method. Best musical and literary | 


Sele. sons, 


NATURAL ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY. 


the heme of man. 60 cents. 


McMASTER’S SCHOOL HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 


A study of the earth as 


Uncqual: d treatment of the social, economic and political histury of the American 





editorial equipment, at the lowest prices, and under direct business arrangement 
with the autHors’ heirs 
UNAUTHORIZED EDITIONS, 
All editions of these authors which do not have the imprint or authorization of 
Hcuguton, M fflia & Co are issued without the consent, and contrary to the wishes, 
of the chi dren and hers of these great writers and without compensation to them. 


EDITIONS BOTH UNAUTHORIZED AND INCOMPLETE 
AND BEARING ERRONEOUS AND MISLEADING TITLES 
In addition-to unau:horized editions of Longfellow’s Evangeline ; Whittier's 
Songs of Labor; Lowell's Visiun of Sir Launtal ; Emerson's American Scholar ; 
and Hawt*orne’s Grandfatter'’s Chair ; \here are also ia the market unauthorized 
and incomp'ete editions ot Hawthorne’s Twice Told Tales ; Hawthorne's Wonder 


CHOOL READINGS. Fifteen volumes of attractive supple- | Book ; aod Hawth srne’s Snow-Image, and other Twice- I'old Tales, 


Mr. Hawthorne gave the title 7wce-7old Tales to a collection of 39 of his 
stories, which make in No 82 of the Riverside Literawre Se ses a book of 538 
pages; he give the title 4 Wonder-Book to 6 of hts Mythological Stories, which 
mate in Nos. 17 and 18 of the Riverside Literature Series a book of 196 pages ; 
and thet-t'e Snow -/mage, and Other Twice-Told Tales to a collection of 17 stories 
which make in the Little Classic edition a book of 256 p»ges. 


peovle. $1.00. 


PATTERSON’S AMERICAN WORD BOOK. 


la gi ge bok. 25 cents. 


MENTAL ARITHMETIC. a thorough drill book. 





Largest number of the best books in all oranches, adapted to every grade of 
public and private schools at the lowest prices. 
mands in every department constantly is:ued. Correspondence invited. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


Tew York 


Cind nnati Chicago Boston 


New Books to mert new de- 


Atlanta 


A modern speller and 


35 cents. 





CHICAGO OFFICE, 
Portland, Ore. 


| 378-388 Wabash Avenue 


MIFFLIN & COMPANY, 


BOSTON OFFICE, 


4 Park Street. E. 17th Street. 


All books issued or listed under these titles, but containing fewer stories than 
indicated above, are incomplete, improper y named, and misleading, 
CAUTION TO THE PUBLIC. 


The best, most complete, and only authorized editions of these masterpieces 
of American \iterature bear our imprint on the title page. 


HOUGHTON, 


ee yeas OFFICE, 

















‘Notable Text-Books of Silver, Burdett & Company. 


Stepping Stones to Literature. 


By Sanau LOUISE ARNO! D, Superviser of Schools, Bos- 
ton, Mass.; aud U - 3 GILBERT, Superintendent 
of Schools, Newark, 

A First Reader. "oe pp-, 82 cents. A Second 
Reader, i pp. 4 cents A Third Reader. 244 
pp. Ocents. A Fourth Reader. 30 pp. 6& cents. 

ead -rfor Fifth Girades. 320 pp. 6) cents. A 
ender fer Sixth Grades.. Sw pp. & cents. In 

Press—A Keader tor seventh Grades; A KRead- 

er fer Higher Grades 

“* Stepping Stones to Literature ’ presents literary 
gems Waich app< al to the Inte!l'zence and fancy of the 
chiid in a mawner tha: will give him a desire to tnow 
the beat in literature. Tbe iilustratiovs must educate 
the taste, while they give delight.”-J.A. Utter. Prin- 
cipal of Teachers’ Trainiig School, Albany, N. Y. 


The Normal Review System of 


VERTICAL WRITING. By Prof. D. H. Far.ry and 
. B. Gonxisox. Among its uoique P. “atures ure COn- 
A review; double copies on each p.ge; special 
attention to capitals and figures. Used in New 
York, Philadelphia, Brooklyn, Cnicago, etc. 


The Normal Course in Number. 


By Pres. Joun W. Cook and Miss N. Crops«y. 


Elementary Arithmetic. 


New Advanced Arithmetic. Logical in ples. practi- 
och) methud ; the most satisfactory arithmetics pub- 
8 . 


The Normal Course in Reading. 


BY Miss E. J. Topp and Supt. W. B. Powet 
nstructive aod interesting throughout ; simulating 
to live thuught. 





VALUABLE NEW int TIONS: 


The Silver Se'ies of English Clas- 


SICS. Edited by ALEXA*‘DER 8S. TwomBLy_ Prof. F. L. 
wereas. and others. Wita Criticai and Explanatory 
s 
This series was prepared to meet the ulrements 
of the Commission of American Culleges on College 
trauce + saminations. It furnishes editions of standa 
classics in the best poss! bie form for reading ands: udy. 
12 volumes pow ready, ranging in price from i8c. tu 36c. 


Reading Courses in American Lit- 
ERATURE. By Prof. F. L. Patres, author of” A Hist- 
ory A Ameees Li erature.” i2mo.55 pp. Cloth, 


Three’ cpurece of study and reading are p'esented 
in this valuable guide to reading and study. embody- 
ing the best products of American literature. 


OTHER STANDARD TEXT-BOOKS: 


The Ration«! Method in Reading. 
By Prof E.G Wanpand Mrs. E. E. K. Warn 
An original combination of word ood mp honetic 


methods, which leads rapidly to independent and in- 
tel.igent reading. 


The Normal [lusic Course. 
By Joun W. Torts. A compiete harmonic system of 
vocal instruction. Full of the sptrit of music. 
The Cecilian Series of Study and 


SONG, By Joan W.Turts A complete series of — 
Song Books, adapted to any grade of schools, priva 
classes, and choral societies. 


The Normal Course in Spelling. 
By Larkin DusTox, LL. D.. and £. G. 
imary — Advenoed —Comip 


ray Bey fertica: here povtar 


vie, Agee flasks i 


| SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers, “BOSTON, 








Life in Asia. 


Book VI. of The Werlde and pd ite a Bon le. Mary 
Cate Suirn. 328 p e i ford 
wetine + Cloth, eee 
“* Life in Asia isa ey . of sbnorbing Satenast, and 

wonderfully adapted to ita learpestly wish 

zoe may tery} ¥ introduce it tato every schoo! S 
is state.” RyrTuset, Sch. Com., W, Seneca, N.Y 


once and the Islands of the 


SEA. Book VIILof The Werld and ite ne apple. 
By Eva MM. C. en. o.. 150 1ustra- 


tions, 4m Clo 68 cen 

The l»test issuein this valuable series of i- 
cal _ better than text-ovoks f or tecthlae Goo. 
grap! 


The Normal Course in English. 
By A. H. Werse, A.M., and Supt. J. M. Grazrwoop. 
, grammar, < two = nooks on ih, ot a | ang 

English Composition. 


~S = H. Wewssa, A.M. 
Traded course bere uted leads to the mas- 
tery of good 


good English and the developing of fine literary 
The Normal Course in Drawing. 
By Prof. H. W. SaaYior. 
u, 
wt EES Sense ad ee eae 


NEW YORK, CHICAGO, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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EVERY TEACHER-+ 


should use and recommend 


FIARDTMUTH'S FAMOUS “KOH-J-NYOOR” [)RAWING PENCILS 





IN 16 DEGREES. 








ce 






NOR SMEAR. 


SPECIAL OFFER.—To the first fifty teachers of drawing who shall write to us before March 1, and enclose this advertisement, 


we will present free a leather pocket case of assorted “ Koh-I-Noor ” 


pencils. 


FAVOR, RUHL & CO., Importers, 123 W. Houston St., New York. 





Agents Wanted. 


In every city of 10,000 inhabi- 


tants or more in the U. S.,|——= 


we want an energetic teacher 
(man or woman) who has had 
some experience in canvass- 
ing, to setl the Kellogg Libra- 
ries. To one willing to devote 
Saturdays and evenings to the 
work we can offer dignified and 
remunerative employment. Ad- 
dress at once stating position 
and previous experience in can- 
vassing. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 


(Book Department,) 
-61 East Ninth St., New York, 





T! CHILDREN'S 


, A SONG BOOK 
HOUR FOR SCHOOL 


AND HOME. 

















By FRANK L. SEALY, 


Conductor of Newark Madrigal Club. Accompanist 
for Walter Damrosch in the New York 
Oratorio Society, etc., etc. 


A NEW SONG BOOK. 


With arrangements from Abt, Schumann, 
Reinecke, Mendelssohn, Fesca, Peel, Gade, 
Gluck; melodious songs of pronounced 
carrying, wearing and singing qualities. 
quickly learned, and easily within range of 
a child’s voice. Five thousand in use in 
the Public Schools of Newark. 





Cloth. 175 pp. Price, 60 cents, of all 
Dealers, or by Mail. 





Send for Circular and Sample Page. 


NEW JERSEY SONG BOOK C0,, 


901 Prudential Building, Newark, N. J. 








TRANSLATIONS. 


INTERLINEAR. 


HAMILTON, LOCKE AND CLARK’S. 
Good Type— Well Printed—Fine Paper—Half- 


LITERAL. 


THE BEST TRANSLATIONS. 
New Cop right Introductions—New Type—Good 


Leather Binding—Cloth Sides—Price reduced to | Paper—Well Bound—Convenient for the Pocket— 


$1.50, postpaid. Send for sample pages. 


Catalogue free—send for on-. 


Price, postpaid, 50 cents each. 


| Davio McKay, PUBLISHER, 1022 MARKET BT., PHILADELPH !4 





New No. 3. 


Double Ruled. 
36 Pages. ° - 


VERTICAL 


SPELLING BLANKS. 


New No. 4. 


Single Ruled. 





os Script Heading. 


Correspondence solicited. 
PECKHAM, LITTLE & CO.,9 Clinton Pl. (8th St.), New York. 








It’s the Same Lamp 





This year’s ‘“Search-L‘ght’ 
Lamp is identical with 
No change was neces- 
It filled the requirements 





last 
year’s. 
sary. 

last year, and it will this year. 
It never blows out nor jars out. 


For sale by all dealers. 
Send for Booklet 316. 


Bridgeport Brass Company, 


Bridgeport, Conn. 





ESTABLISHED 186]. 


CIMER & AMEND, 


205-211 Third live. 
. NEW YORK. 


Everything _ necessary 
for the Chemical and 
Physical Laboratory will 
be furnished of best qual 
ity at reasonable prices. 

Glass and Metal Appa 
ratus, special, made to 
order, according to draw. 


noes blowing and en- 
graving done on premises. 








READERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com- 
municating with advertisers. 





vz ES TERBROOK ** 


is an event in the history of the schools for 1898. They are undoubtedly the best of the kind 
Ask your stationer for their No. 556 or 570, or place them.on your 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 


for their special purpose. 
requisitions. 


TICAL WRITER” PENS 


— 





26 Joun Street, New Yorx. 
Worxs: Campan, N. J, 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





~ TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 


ESTABLISHED IN i884. 101 THE AUDITORIUM BUILDING, 

POSITIONS FILLED, 4,000, = = CHICAGO. = = 

focks Teachers who are ambitious for advancement rather than these without positions 
Eastern Brancu? 494 ASHLAND Avs., Burrao, N, ¥. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


Send to any of these addresses for Agency Manual free. 
4Ashburton Place. Boston, Mass. 878 Wabash Avenue, Chi o I. bs Fifth Avenue, New York Cy w: ¥. 
al. 


RKing St , West, Toron‘o, Can 730 Cooper B’id’g, Denver Colo. Market St.. San Francisco, 
1342 12th St. Washington, D..C. §25 Stimson Blk., Los Angeles, Cal. 


EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


| 50 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
Telephone, Boston 775-2. 





EVERETT 0. FISK & CO. 
Proprietors. 





E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 





START 1898 RIGHT! 


On January |. 1898, a member of Kellogg’s Bureau was elected 
to a $2,0u0 position sent him by this bureau; another was ap- 
pointed at $1,250. 

Positions coming in now for September, 98. Why not begin 
early and start right 
Form for stamp. Full particulars desired when you write, 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 6: E. oth St., New York. 
& SCHOOL 


KINDERGARTEN somiss 


Send for catalogue. 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


NOW is the time to send for my catalogue—I make a specialty of 
PRACTICE PAPER, PADS, AND COMPOSITION BOOKS 


JAMES B. WILSON, 





East 14TE STREET. 


J. W: 
SCHERMERHORN & CO, 
New Yor. 








133 William Street, New York. 





186 pages, 40 engravings, Contains a table 
IMIPLE T Eosssesseee MINERAI S giving name, compositiin and form of all 
‘TTALOGUE OF known minerals, with supplement bringing the 


work todaie. Metallic classification showir g what minerals containeachelement Alphabetical it dex 

and other lists The be t reference book of the kind ever published for the use of teacber or student, Post- 
aid, rf bound, 2sc.; cloth, soc.: calf, interl., $1.00. Dr. A. E. F E, Collecti ns ot Miner. 1s, 
abinet Specimens, Gems. Price Lists Free, (Est. 1876.) 1317 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa., U.S.A, 





ANNOUNCEMENT. 


A NEW SERIES OF ARITHMETICS. 


‘‘Graded Lessons in Arithmetic,” 


By Wiipur F. NicHoxs, A.M., Principal of Grammar School, Holyoke, Mass., in 
eightgrades. Now ready : Grades 11., II1.,1V., for the second, third, and fourth years 
in school. Grades for the succeeding school years'in press to be soon forthcoming. 


Among the special teatures: The same tepic carried from grade to graée.—Much work in mensutation 
and comparing of geometric forms.— Full illustration ard explanation of fractiogs.—The number and 
variety of practical eaamples,—1 he best mocern methods of instruction in number.—The use of “ ed 

sin arithmetic,” will develop in a special manner “thought power.” 


Sample copy mailed for 15 cents each. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Publishers, Boston and Chicago. 


TEACHERS’ LIBRARIES 


can now be selected with the certainty of securing valuable books only. Our new 
catalogue of all the best books and aids for teachers is now ready and will be sent to 
any address for 6 cent stamps, much less than cost. It is the result of months of 
patient labor. All important books are accurately described. Special prices to teazh- 
ers are made on nearly all. It contains 100 closely printed pages and lists nearly 1500 
volumes. It is the most valuable guide of the kind ever printed., All the books listed 





are kept in stock by us, and will be furnished on receipt of price. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 East Ninth Street; New York. 





AMERICAN AND FOREICN 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Introduces to colleges, scbools, and families, superior 
Professors, Principa's, Assis'ants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses, tor every department of instruc: ; recom- 
mends good schools to parents. Call on or 


Mrs M. J. YOUNG-*°ULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 


TEACHER’S: AGENCY 


OF RELIABLE 








American and Foreign Teachers, Prof sand 
Musicians of both sexes for Universities, es, 
Schools, Families and Church Circulars of choice 


schools carefully recommended to parents, Selling 
and renting of schoo) property. 


E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
150 Fifth Avenue, cor, 20th St., New Yor Crrv, 


TEACHERS AND SCHOOLS ad- 

dress F. B. SPAULDING, Manager, 

Teachers’ Co-operative Association of 

New England, 36 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
Positions filled, 2752. Send for manual. 


ehermerhorn’s Teachers’ Agency 


Oldest and best known in U., S. 
Established 18ss. 











To correspond with teachers 


3 Easr ratm Srrezt, N. Y. 
and employers. Have filied 
vacancies in 17 States.. Oper- 


ate in every State. 


Robertson’s Teachers’ Agency, 





H. N. ROBERTSON, Prop. P. 0: Box 203 
Memphis, Tenn. 
CHICAGO OF LAW 
LAW DEPART T UNIVERSITY. 


ecu eaten sddress KimerE. Bex 
. 


day even: _ 
rett, LL B., See’y, 100 Washington Street, Chicago 











40 INSTRUCTION BY MAIL ONLY. 
A thorough and scientific courte adapted 
e to the individual needs of writers. Lon 
established. R sible Successful, 
Instructors experienced and competent. 
and pl d 
ite for descriptive 
Itis sent free. Address, 
Correspondence School of Journalism, 
No. 84 Telephone Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 


Correspondence Instruction. 


The University of Chicago offers non-resident 
courses in College and University subjects for those 
who cannot attend its regular sessions. For - 
lars address Tuk UNIVERSITY OF 1 - c) 
The Correspondence-Stuiy Department, Chicago, Ill. 











catalogue. 








— az a . = 
EMERSON COLLEGE of ORATORY 
Boston, Mass. 


Largest in the world. Chas, Wesley Emerson, Pres. 
Send for circular. 





HIGHEST GRADE 
Refracting and Reflecting 


TELESCOPES. 


Educational Telesc at 
school prices. Sizes from 3 s 
at $15, up. Send for Cir- 
exdars. Large Equatorials for'Colk 
leges and. Universities. 


LOHMANN BROS., Greenville, 0. 
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Use JOSEPH 
<== 


The Successful 


Pens in 


These pens have 


GILLOTT’S 


pa 


VERTIGRAPH. 


VERTICAL WRITING. 


MULTISCRIPT. 


been especially designed for Vertical Writing 


after a formula arrived at by careful study of required conditions, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS 


, 91 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 





PRIMARY SCHOOL MUSIC. | 


SONG ECHOES FROM CHILDLAND 


Just published. A superb collection for primary 
schools and kindergartens. Over 130gems. Com- 
piled by H. S, Jenks and M. Rust. Price, $2.00, 
postpaid. 


ROUNDS, CAROLS, AND SONGS 


A fascinating volume of Children's Songs. 13 
pieces from all sources. 142 pages. Price, paper, 
$1.00; boards, $1.50, postpaid. 


SONGS AND GAMES FOR LITTLE 
ONES. 


A book of unusual merit and beauty. By Harriet 
S. Jenks and Gertrude Walker. 13: songs. Full 
directions for actions. Price, $2.00. postpaid. 


MOTION SONGS ror SCHOOLROOM: 


Thirty three Songs. 
Price, 2§C., postpaid. 


STORIES IN SONG. 


By-E. W. Emerson and K. L. Brown, A new col- 
lection of bright, interesting songs for little ones 
A valuable work for teachers and mothers. Price, 
75 cts., postpaid. 


SONGS FOR KINDERGARTEN AND 
PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


By J. Gertrude Menard and Belle Menard, Fifty 


Motions fully explained. 





MUSIC FOR SCHOOLS. 


SONG MANUAL. 


By L. O. Emerson. Book III. A valuable work 
for use in — school and advanced singing classes. 
Includes so:feggios in all keys, a vocal triining de- 
partmen:, and fifty secular and thirty-three sacred 
songs. Price, g0c., postpaid. 


THE SONG GREETING. 


The favorite book for bigh schools, normal schools, 
seminari 
superb collection of part songs, glees, choruses, etc. 
Price, 60c., postpaid. 


ies, and academies. Vocal studies and a 


songs of great beauty for the little ones. Price, 
| 30 cts., postpaid. 
SONG READER. 
By Irving Emerson and P. B. Brown. Book II 


An admirable work on the theory of music, inte: - 
spersed with interesting songs and selections. A 
serviceable book written by men of experience io 
school work, Price, 60c., postpaid. 


HIGH SCHOOL BOOK OF SONG. 


By Ernest Leslie. A choice collection of songs, 
trios, duecs, and quartets, selected from the works 
of the vest composers, Suitable for high schools 
and seminaries. Price, 7§c., postpaid. 





OCTAVO MUSIC. 


Our catalogue of music suitable for school wor 
for the asking. 


FOR THE LITTLE ONES. 
SCHOOL FESTIVAL. 


A simole can ata for school concerts and exhibi- 
tions, Pleasing and instructive. Some dialogue. 
No scenery required. Very effective. Sample copy, 
2g¢., postpaid. 


COLUMBIA’S PARTY. 


A short entertainment, attractive and instructive, 


CANTATAS AND OPERETTAS. 


k is the finest in the world, Send forit. It is yours 


consisting of diafogues, recitations, and sones. 
Recitations predominate. Worthy of the attention 
o! all school teachers. Sample copy, 2gc., post 
paid. 


CINDERELLA IN FLOWER LAND. 


Just published. An exceptionally fine oreret’a for 
children. Simple ia dialogue and melody, but with 
8. ficient action and plot to tascinate the young 
folxs. Sample copy, 30c., postpaid. 








Catalogues free. Libe 


val discounts to teachers. 





OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 


453-463 washington Street, Boston. 


ew York.—C. H. Ditson & Co. 


Philadelphia.—J. E. Ditson & Co. 





FOR NATU 


RE STUDY. 


Payne’s 1oo Lectures in Nature. 


The best teachers’ guide in Nature Study published. 


price, $1.00. 


Introductory Guide in Nature Study. 
For all grades—Discusses Seeds, Trees, 


Illustrated. Cloth binding 


Insects, Birds, &c. Price, 25 cents. 


Jackman’s Field Work in Nature Study. 


Suggestive and helpful like all this author 


*s books. Price, 50c. 


MacLeod’s Talks About Common Things. 


Many common articles are fully discussed. This is a new edition of a very popular 


book. Paper, 25c.; boards, 40c. 


Kellogg’s How to Teach Botany, 
{JA manual of Methods and of Plans for work in Plant Study. Very helpful and 


suggestive. Price, 25 cents. 


gE. L. KELLOCC & CO., 6i East Ninth St., New York. 





ahaa 


Ci 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


This preparation by its action 
in promoting digestion, and as 
a nerve food, tends to prevent 
and alleviate the headache aris- 
ing from a disordered stomach, 
or that of a nervous origin. 


Dr. F. A. Roberts, Waterville, Me. 


says: 
“Have found it of great benefit in 
nervous headache, nervous dyspepsia 


and neuralgia; and think it is giving 
great satisfaction when it is thoroughly 
tried. 

Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. 1. 
For sale by all Druggists. 
Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 





Packer’s 
Tar Soap 


is ahygienic luxury. Used freely, it clears the 
skin from those impairments that destroy a 


GOOD COPIPLEXION. 
For washing the hair and scalp, Packer's 
Tar Soap is without an equal. It cleanses 
thoroughly, removes dandruff, allays itching 
and stimulates new growth ot hair. 


Invaluable to Teachers 


when fatigued, a bath and shampoo with 
this excellent soap is delightfully refreshing 
and invigorating. 


Deodorant, 
Antiseptic, 
Balsamic. 


THE PACKER MFG. CO , 81 Fulton St., New York. 
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The business.department of THE JOURNAL is on another page. 


All letters relating to contributions should be addressed plainly 
“Editors of SCHOOL JoURNAL.” All letters about subscriptions 
must be addressed to E. L. KELLocG & Co. Do not put edi- 
torial and business items on the same sheet. 


True Function of the Public School. 


By R. E. Sears, Marshalltown, lowa. 


Under the spell of the educational sentiment, colleges 
and universities have become legion. Ohio alone is 
said to have forty-seven and Iowa thirty-six. Neither 
money nor time nor self-sacrifice has been spared in 
promoting their interests, and they have been given 
often without much consideration on the part of the 
donors. 

Something over a year ago the writer investigated 
the financial condition of a certain school district hav- 
ing a population of about ten thousand. He found the 
district bonded for every dollar the law permitted, and 
in addition a floating indebtedness of one-fifth more, 
and that there was a tax levy of eighty mills on the dol- 
lar, of which over forty mills were for school purposes. 
The school course was arranged according to the most 
modern and approved methods, and required thirteen 
years for its completion. The high school course was 
four years, and included in its curriculum Latin and 
German, English and American literature, physiology, 
zoology, botany, chemistry, astronomy, plain, solid, and 
spherical geometry, physics, economics, modern and 
ancient history, commercial law, commercial geogra- 
phy and arithmetic, stenography for three years, type- 
writing, bookkeeping, music, and physical culture. In 
addition to all these, one influential member of the 
board expressed himself in favor of adding telegraphy 
and pharmacy, in case a class of reasonable numbers 
could be secured. An admirer of the school in a local 
paper stated that when Daniel Webster was graduated 
- from Dartmouth college he did not have so good an 
education as could be obtained in that high school. 

A continuation of such policy would not merely 
“ dull the edge of husbandry,” but would mean muni- 
cipal bankruptcy and practical confiscation of individual 
property. What is the true function of the public 
school? Is it intended as a substitute for the college, 
or as preparatory, or as a school for the preparation of 
its pupils for the actual work of life? Is it for the few 
or many? Is it for the purpose of learning, some ele- 
mentary things well, or many things superficially? 
In the writer’s opinion, it is economic waste for every 
country town to attempt to mantain a little college of 
its own, ruinous to the taxpayers, detrimental to the 
higher schools of learning, and of little benefit to the 
pupils. It is economic waste, because much more and 


better instruction in the higher branches can be ob- 
tained in the institutions of higher learning at very 
much less cost. It is ruinous to the taxpayer, because 
the increment left from the income of property is out 
of proportion to the taxes paid. It is detrimental to 
the higher institutions, because it deprives them of that 
much patronage which, by large investments, they are 
prepared to serve. It is of little benefit to the pupil, be- 
cause it seeks for him to accomplish results, with in- 
sufficient means, that require the best of instructors, the 
completest of apparatus, and a reasonable length of 
time. In consequence, he finds himself at the end of 
his public school training thorough in little, superficial 
in much, and poorly qualified for the ordinary voca- 
tions of life. 

It is said, on, apparently, good authority, that only 
four out of every one hundred who are graduated from 
the high school ever take a college course. Is it not, 
then, manifest injustice to the ninety and six to load 
down the high school course with studies that are de- 
pendent for their utility on a larger and stronger pur- 
suit of them, the means for which are only furnished 
by the higher institutions of learning? It seems that 
such studies should be taught as will best promote the 
interests of the great majority, and that no more should 
be pursued than can be fairly and reasonably mastered 
in the time and with the means provided. The true 
function, then, of the public school is to give the pupils 
an education that is (1) practical for the every-day life 
of the pupil, (2) thorough, not superficial, (3) in the 
line of giving mental strength and discipline. Thor- 
oughness will make bread-winners and good citizens. 
Superficialness will have as its results failures in life and 
indifferent citizens. 


. 


High School Electives. 


By Supt. W. E. Chancellor, Bloomfield, N. J. 
(Coocluded from 7he School Fournal of January 22.) 


In our high schools, we are pushing many of our 
pupils far beyond the powers of their parents to under- 
stand. And we who are high school teachers or ad- 
ministrators are left to our own devices and courses 
even more than are the elementary teachers. And how 
many of them have as intelligent visitors in their 
school-rooms, as impartial and competent critics out 
of the schools, or as advisors upon subjects and 
methods, the parents of their children? This go-as- 
you-please environment of the teaching profession is 
not characteristic of any other profession; the lawyers 
do not have children as clients; the preachers do not 
sermonize for children, and the doctors attend men as 
well as babes. Our work goes on, seldom understood; 
and usually unnoticed, except by an occasional irate 
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parent whose kindergarten infant is not being taught 
her letters, or whose high school youth is wasting time 
over a Shakespearean play, when he might better be 
learning bookkeeping, or even memorizing a Latin 
grammar. 

This critic-less atmosphere is unhealthful, but inevit- 
able from the rapid progress of the world. The wouder 
is not that most of us are trying to make every bright 
boy another edition of the schoolmaster; the wonder 
is, rather, that we are sufficiently open minded ever to 

- permit any other studies than those that lead to college 
or normal school, and thereby to schoolmastering. 

But there is a worse result from this same central 
cause: The boys and girls of this generation feel their 
superiority to their parents. I cannot draw here all the 
aspects of this result; but one is this: Disrespect of all 
authority, even the intellectual authority of wiser folk, 
or, to put the matter in the concrete, the pupil’s insist- 
ence upon the right to follow his bent, as the traveler, 
lost upon the plain, toils all the night upon his half-mile 
circle. This feeling is wholly contrary to the historic 
caste feeling of the human race, and to the doctrines of 
heredity; but it is the essence of free-will, which, in 
turn, is the essence of modern democracy. Now the 
boys cannot rely upon their parents or other men of 
their acquaintance; “if the blind lead the blind,” the 
conclusion is apparent even to youthful minds. They 
will not, if they can help it, rely upon their teachers, be- 
cause practically all boys, in the bottom of their hearts, 
know that teachers are their enemies. Let us be frank; 
we are and ought to be the enemies of whatever is in 
them of ignorance, indolence, and obstinate self-will; 
therefore, the boys ask for electives, and we yield. 
What is the result? “If the light that is in thee be 
darkness, how great is that darkness!” 

But what about the principle itself of election? These 
are the words which Plato puts in the mouth of Soc- 
crates, in the Gorgias: “So long as the soul is not 
elevated, but without understanding, one ought to re- 
strain it from the indulgence of its desires, and not per- 
mit it to do anything except what will render it better.” 
And again, “ Virtue does not reach a high pitch of per- 
fection by chance, but by order and right guidance, and 
the activity needful to every kind of being.” In this 
age what Plato said settles nothing, but these sentences 
may serve as comment upon the New York plan of 
leaving the selection of courses and subjects to teachers 
and parents. There is one substantial, and to me, final 
objection to leaving the election of teacher. : Special- 
ists have altogether too much faith in the importance 
of their own subjects. I trust the principals have the 
veto power, and confidence in it, and before the boy is 
utterly lost in his own mazes, will have the courage to 
use the veto. On this point I had an interesting letter 
a few days ago from Prin. Walter B. Gunnison, of Eras- 
mus hall, Brooklyn. He says: “I believe in electives, 
but as principal, I wish to be the elector.” The ques- 
tion whether a boy or girl shall be allowed to select 
what he or she wills as studies seems to turn upon an- 
other question; whether humanity and civilization exist 
for the individual or the individual for the race. As I 
an accept neither alternative, I conclude, for the pres- 
ent, that all courses should be elective; that they should 
be drawn upon lines recognizing the equal importance 
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of the humanities, the sciences, and the arts in a compe- 
tent training for life; that within these groups subjects 
should be elective, dependent upon the confirmation or 
the Veto of the person who will be held finally respon- 
sible for the success or failure of the pupil’s education; 
that is, the high school principal. 

I have very little sympathy with the feeling or the 


tradition, that unless the high school graduate knows ° 


certain things, he cannot be well educated. Heartily 
as I endorse the position, that in the coming century 
English and English literature, with the allied science 
of grammar, and arts of composition and declamation, 
will and should be far more prominent in our school 
curricula, I am still of the opinion that a man or woman 
may be very well educated and know almost nothing of 
these subjects. Thereare other languages and other lit- 
eratures than even English by which one may come to 
an intimate and clear knowledge of the humanities 
which express the souls of men. We have abandoned 
the old fetish of Latin grammar. Let us not set up 
any new idols whatsoever! 

There is one matter yet to be settled by educators be- 
fore high schools can be made integral parts of coherent 
public school systems. The frequent reference I have 
made to the first year in language work as science must 
have brought this difficulty to the attention. Unques- 
tionably, that first year in the modern languages maybe 
made a course rather in the art of conversation than in 
the science of grammar. I will not discuss here the 
opposing views; but it seems clear to me that if any lan- 
guages are to be insisted upon in the high school 
course, and every one of these courses requires at least 
one foreign language, the beginning in it should be 
made at an age not later than twelve years. It is also 
clear to me that no two languages should be begun in 
the same year. The New York requirement, that every 
language must be pursued at least two years, will re- 
sult in the dropping out of pupils, or the abandonment 
of the rule. Sooner or later the scientific part of lan- 
guage-mastery, and learning of the grammar of the 
tongue, must be accomplished, if the language is ever 
to become a delight to the scholar. It seems pedagog- 
ically indefensible that two new sciences, algebra and 
the grammar of a foreign language, and that the first 
attempt at a foreign tongue, should confront the first- 
year high school boy. If some foreign language must 
be a condition precedent to high school graduation, 
then let its first difficulties be encountered in grammar 
school days. Let even the last arithmetic and the tech- 
nical English grammar come later. Every year ought to 
keep its due proportion of the humanities, the sciences, 
and the arts; andif any year ought to be attractive, as 
well as normal, in its educational values, that year is the 
first year in the high school, for political reasons as re 
lated to the general welfare of society and for physi- 
ological reasons in the child who is becoming a youth. 
The boy of ten will endure an amount of absolutely un- 
interesting drudgery of which the mind will probably 
never after be capable. 

Is there no strictly English course that can properly 
be given to high school pupils? Undoubtedly the an- 
cient classics contain exceedingly important subject- 
matter, but when we drop the requirement of Latin 
and Greek, why must we take up the requirement of 
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French or German? Unquestionably also the manage- 
ment of a second language is a distinct achievement of 
a very valuable kind; but will nothing else take its 

lace? Or is the subject-matter of French and German 
literature incapable of being understood in translation? 
For my part, | believe that a course of studies and ex- 
ercises solely in the English language can be drawn up 
not in the least inferior to modern language courses. 
I would introduce the ancient and modern classics in 
translation, and add short courses in etymology, and 
part of the subject-matter of philology. 

One argument offered in support of electives upon a 
perfectly free plan is, that the boy and his parents know 
best what is to be his life work. But I see in the world 
of men and women about me practically none outside 
the professions who are pursuing the life for which they 
were prepared, and few who are happy in the work they 
are pursuing. So rapid is the evolution of the economic 
world that the posts as motormen in celestial air-ships 
may be more numerous in 1950 than are those of trolley 
cars to-day. It may be that the lawyers, even, half a 
century hence, may find their ten centuries of prece- 
dents mere burdens in the light of a new science, a 
branch of sociology to be known as the science of legis- 
lation. Therefore, because there is no misery greater 
than that of the man with a family, dependent upon 
him who finds his special occupation gone, the teacher 
who will not surrender true ideals of what constitutes 
a well-rounded character commanding a mind open, 
vigorous, full of resources, and of health, is the best 
friend the boy has, and is a public benefactor. 

In the management of this vast home missionary en- 
terprise of the state to its citizens-to be, of the taxpay- 
ers to the children of the taxearners, most problems in- 
volve factors of theory and factors of administration; 
that is of practicability under actual conditions. Given 
the all-essential, preparatory courses, what shall we of 
the high schools of this state add next? A negative 
resolution by its delimitations may help us; let us have 
no makeshifts and no pretences. What moral right 
has any school to promise, and falsely appear to ac- 
complish, that which it cannot fulfil? Better offer a 
single three years’ or two years’ course, and accom- 
plish it, requiring everything in it, than add 
one elective which shall mean another over-worked 
and under-paid teacher, or the reducing of the normal 
time devoted to a correct study that two half-taught 
electives may take its place as a proof of progress. Let 
us away with chemistry without a laboratory! with his- 
tory out of a single book! with any and every subject 
without its proper modern appliances! Book sciences 
are the most dangerous kind of metaphysics. 

It is a conclusion of the science of sociology that 
schools antedate teachers; that schools are the social 
nuclei of children, as natural to them as to little fishes, 
porpoises, and whales, or as churches, clubs, and 
parties, political and festive,tomen andwomen. This 
very grading of the children upon which we so much 
pride ourselves is not due to the masterly intellect of 
pedagogues. I have seen schools so badly graded that 
I have had no doubt the children themselves would 
have done more wisely. The progress of the children in 
schools is not due primarily to their learning of this or 
that, but to new growth in their brains, and to the sum 
total of their progress in all kinds of experience. Any 
child of parents able properly to feed, clothe, and house 
him, who has had sufficient ability and industry to mas- 
ter one grade’s proper work, and whose brain inherits 
right tendencies in cell-development, is able to pass 
every grade’s proper work, and to be graduated from 
the entire public school course. I do not say that his 
rate of progress will be just that of every other child, or 
that it will itself be uniform. So far as the children are 
concerned, there would be in prosperous communities 
and in just schools such a very large number of high 
school children, that, with their increasing differentia- 
tion an increasing variety of studies should be offered 
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to them. This makes the financial problem of the high 
school a very serious affair. In every 1,000 souls over 
one year of age, taking from 5 to 18 as the school 
years, there are 120 children naturally of the primary 
grades, 110 of the grammar grades, and 100 of high 
school grades. For every primary school and gram- 
mar school combined of 230 children there would be 
one high school of 100 pupils, if economic conditions 
and the youth themselves were ideal. There are sev- 
eral reasons why these ideal conditions do not obtain. 
Many of the primary children are at school simply to 
be out of the way of their parents. As soon as they 
grow large enough to be helpful they are wanted at 
home. But they will very seldom be taken out of 
school if the parents believe the children are gaining 
very valuable knowledge and training. This means 
that every year the school course must improve-in the 
quality and variety of the instruction and education 
afforded. The ratio of the school children in the 
schools at every age to those out of the schools may be 
taken as an index of the community’s sense of the 
value of the schools to the children in ratio with the 
value of the children as workers for the parents them- 
selves. To nurse the primaries at the expense of the 
high schools is to enlarge the inlets and decrease the 
outlets. The results are historic. In the larger view 
the biologic law prevails; the families and the communi- 
ties which give the children the longest and best pre- 
parations for adult activities both do the greatest ser- 
vice in the world and sit as rulers at the feasts of life. 


Dag 
The Making of a Tough. 


I have been watching a boy who is going to grow 
up into a thief and a rowdy, and while watching him 
I have had a chance to see how “ gangs” are born and 
how rowdy life is developed in these big cities that 
compose New York. I suppose this little boy is 11 
or 12 years old. He is coal of his age; a wizer- 
faced, little-eyed, stunted rat of a child, with leathery 
skin, and the complexion of a drumhead. He lives 
on a route along which I often walk between my 
house and my office, and my attention was first called 
to him by an extraordinary act of violence that he 
committed upon his mother. She ran screaming out 
of her tenement apartments into the street, with her 
apron up to her face and a knot of women trailing 
after her. She screamed something about her need 
of water, and a great deal more about her eyes and her 
fear that she was blinded. The women hustled her 
into the courtyard bebind the barracks where she 
lived, and began to deluge her face with water from a 
running hydrant. 

Little by little it came out that her boy, Tommy, 
had come home and demanded ten cents that he might 
go to a dime museum “wid de gang.” She did not 
have the money or did not propose to give it to him, 
and he became angry, and filling both hands with red 
pepper, rubbed the stuff into both her eyes before she 
suspected what he was about or could prevent the act. 
Tommy came down while the women were doctoring 
his mother and lurked at a distance, looking on. 

Suspecting that he might not find favor in their 
eyes, should any of them see him, Tommy armed 
himself with an undersized cobble stone. They did 
see him, and brandished their great bare arms at him, 
and called him a choice lot of names. He, in turn, 
exhibited his bit of paving stone menacingly, and re- 
marked, “ Lemme a.one, or I'll split you wid dis, see.” 
An Irish cobbler took the child, not very roughly, by 
the shoulder, and told him he was a bad boy and 
would never be satisfied till he found himself in jail. 
“* A-a-ah, rats!” said the little street urchin. “If de 
ole woman don’t do de square t’ing by me, I'll do her 
up cold, and den dey.kin take me to hell if dey want 
to.”—* Providence Journal.” 
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Danger from Experimental Psychology. . 


Prof. Hugo Miinsterberg, of Harvard university, 
utters a warning in the February “ Atlantic Monthly” 
against the present tendency of teachers to rush into 
experimental psychology. He says ih part ; 

“This movement began as a scientific fashion. It 
grew into an educational sport, and it is now on the 
point of becoming a public danger. At such a point 
the discussion should no longer be confined to narrow 
quarters, as the whole country has to suffer for every 
educational aim.” Prof. Miinsterberg says he speaks 
not as one who dislikes the modern ways of experi- 
mental! work, but as director of the Harvard psycho- 
logical laboratory he devotes his life to the most mod- 
ern methods of psychology ; yet he has never meas- 
ured a psychical fact, he has never heard that any one 
else has done so, and he does not believe that in the 
centuries to come a psychical fact will ever be meas- 
ured. 


Treating o. the division made by the author of a 
recent work on psychology, after the analogy with 
physics, into Space, Time, and Energy, Prof. Miinster- 
berg says we may learn how we come to see the flat 
pictures in the stethoscope as solid objects ; that is 
we have a qualitative analysis of our thought about 
the quantitative measurable physical space, but we 
have nowhere a spatial measurement of a psychical 
fact. Again, to speak of a measurable energy of our 
psychical elements is absurd, as every energy can be 
measured only by its effect, and as the psychical pro- 
ducts of mental action are inner states which cannot 
be added and multiplied, and which have no constant 
unities like the unities of weight and space and time, 
so here the effect can be determined only qualitative- 
ly, not quantitatively. 

With regard to time, the case is a little more com- 
plicated. Some one may agree that mental elements 
have no space and energy, and still say that they fill 
time, lasting through seconds, days, and years, and 
modern psychology can measure this time by thou- 
sandths of a second. It is true that our psychological 
laboratories are filled with time-measuring machines, 
nevertheless the writer thinks that the time we meas- 
ure is not the time of the primary mental experience, 
but the time of physical processes into which we pro- 
ject our mental states. To say that the time quality 
of one psychical fact contains five times the quality 
of another is not less absurd than to pretend that one 
emotion or one virtue is five times heavier or has five 
times more angles than another. The time we really 
measure is the time of physical processes of our 
physiological body, put the psychological facts,as such, 
have as little measurable time as energy or space. 

Wherever psychical facts have been measured either 
physical facts were substituted, as in our most modern 
tendencies, or psychical facts themselves were falsely 
thought after the analogy with physical objects. Be- 
cause all the endeavors so far to measure psychical 
facts have been unsuccessful, should all attempts to 
measure them be given up? The north pole of the 
earth has not been reached. Is that a reason for say- 
ing that it cannot be reached ? Certainly not. Send 
new ships and balloons to the north pole, but do not 
send ships to the fairyland of Utopia, as we know be- 
forehand that it does not exist, and therefore cannot 
be reached. The land of psychical facts is a Utopia 
which will never be reached because it cannot exist at 
all, and it cannot exist because it contradicts the ante- 
cedents with which psychology starts. 


In psychology we must do without the necessary 
basis of every measuring science, the constant unity. 
We can measure the physical world and describe it in 
mathematical terms because we can agree there about 
units. My minute and hour, my inch and foot, are 
also yours. My mental objects are not accessible to 
any other subject. No psychical fact can be shared 
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by one subject with another. That is the presup- 
osition with which psychology starts. Psychical 
acts cannot last—they disappear with the single act 
and can never be renewed. New objects must appear 
in consciousness which may be more or less similar 
but the one can never be in the other; each must 
stand for itself ; and the criterion of physica! meas. 
urement, that every part having the dimensions of the 
given unit could be replaced by it, is @ priori ex. 
cluded. 

The teachers of this country instinctively feel that 
the educational system is still far from having reached 
its ideal shape. Much needs to be improved and as 
the teachers are serious and conscientious, they stand 
on the lookout for new schemes and ideas. Exper- 
imental psychology said: Teachers, the thing you 
lack is a scientific knowledge of the child’s mind, 
How can you hope for a solid petaanatens system if 
it is not built up on the basis of a solid psychology? 
The old psychology was of no help to you. The old 
psychology was a dreamy thing for philosophers and 
ministers, filled with lazy self-observation. There 
was no exact measuring in it. The endof the century, 
our time of technics and inventions, needs an exact 
measurement. Comeand measure the psychical facts 
and the new era of exact treatment of the child’s 
mind on the basis of an exact knowledge of mind by 
accurate measurements, will begin. 


It is not surprising that there set in a great rush for 
the benefactions of experimental psychology, but it is 
deplorable. Some little advantage may, perhaps, be 
gained, if teachers come to understand that no labora- 
tory, and no experiment can ever measure a psychical 
fact, and that all hope for pedagogics on the basis of a 
mathematically exact psychology is and will be an il- 
lusion. The dangers are not less threatening with re- 
gard to child study. It is the writer’s conviction that 
love, patience, sympathy, and interest are more impor- 
tant for the teacher than any psychological observa- 
tions he can make on children, and that these observa- 
tions are enemies of his instinctive emotional attitudes 
because they dissolve the personality into elements, 
while love and tact have nothing to do with a bundle 
of elements. They turn to the personality as one unit. 
They mean the child, and not-its ganglion cells, and 
its psychical atoms of sensation. 

If teachers connected no hopes with the old self-ob- 
serving psychology, there would be no reason to change 
the attitude. But that old distrvst of psychology was 
unfair. Teachers ought always to have had confidence 
in a sound qualitative psychology. A serious under- 
standing of the mental functions certainly will help 
them in their educational work. In the hands of the 
professional psychologists, experimental results are 
important suggestions for a more subtle qualitative 
analysis than the pure observation allowed. In the 
hands of the teacher, those results are odd bits, which 
never form a whole and have no meaning for real life. 


»¥ 


Manual Training: 


Its Geometry and Mensuration.* 


By Walter J. Kenyon. 


Euclid, besides being a famous mathematician, is in one 
respect to be regarded as a statesman, since he has brought 
the tenure of office doctrine to a successful issue. For con- 
siderably over 2,000 years he has occupied the chair of geom- 
etry in the schools of the world. There is little reason, even 
now, why he should be wholly superseded; little possibility 
that he will be. Euclid was sprung from a race of logicians. 
His work has more the cast of logic than of mathematics; and 
in such a relation it must always remain valuable. 

It is the sense of the times, however, that some of the math- 


*From a paper read before the California State Teachers’ Association. 
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he and his followers choose to present. It has come to 


' be apparent that his reasoning is difficult in a degree dis- 


portionate to the results he achieves; so that with profit 
to the pupil the two may be divorced. If this suggestion 
is worthy, then Euclid is not, in our service, a geometer, but 
a logician. f ‘ 

Now, geometry is being taught in American primary 
schools. It may not be called geometry there, but names do 
not signify. No champion of logic, however, has yet proposed 
to introduce the formula of the syllogism into the elemen 
school. The child, from the third school year, shows a readi- 
ess in geometric imagery, which sanctions the use of such 
as a means to his further development. 

The event that will completely disunite form-study from the 
theorem, will be the discovery, by each teacher for herself, that 
a child can conceive a thane draw it, cut it out, and use it 
jn a score of relations years efore he can frame its definition. 
In fact, a goodly proportion of adults will find it no easy mat- 
ter to define, say, a rhombus, other than by committing a 
word-formula to memory. 

The great, basic principle underlying all the late chan 
jn materials and method in teaching is here: That the modes 
of expression are not synchronal in their development; that 
the child can set forth his imagery in graphic and concrete 
forms before he can clothe it adequately in words. No other 
pedagogic truth can more ony concern the method and se- 
quence of study. It affects all the modes of expression, the 
concrete and symbolic alike. - Rousseau has felt it, in’ with- 
tholding Emile from books until the boy has gathered a great 
store of concept material from the world of sense, wherein the 
science of words, when it is formally introduced, will the more 
readily find its affiliations. 

In a word, there is a sequence in the development of the 
modes of expression. Making comes first. All living things 

ssess a correspondence to handicraft, whether they know 
~ to talk or not. The birds are admirably skilled in basket 
work. The beaver builds him a dome, with a system of corri- 
dors, pre-conceived in his tribe, and sure in its utility. The 
spider spins his chimney and adjusts a trap-door more deli- 
«ately than ever a machinist made a valve in brass. The caddis- 
worm, in the beds of brooks and ponds, makes himself an 
overcoat of sticks or pebbles, cemented together by his own 
secret device. Making comes before drawing, as Col Parker 
has reiterated from the outset. The savage devises his water 
jars generations before he bethinks to decorate them. 

Drawing comes next. It makes its appearance first as a 
makeshift, where concrete expression happens to be out of 
the question. It is only a descriptive gesture, traced upon 
some handy surface. Drawing approaches, as nearly as pos- 
sible, to the reality achieved by making. It is only 
one remove. It simulates reality in two of its main 
attributes—shape and color. In five minutes a_ child 
can give you, with a paint brush, a better organ- 
ized, more coherent description of an apple than he can in five 
weeks, using oral or written language as his vehicle. 

Words are the highest and final mode of expression in the 
order of development. They are an entire remove from an 
similitude of reality. The science of words is the most refined, 
the most subtle of all the sciences. In its full development it 
is the characteristic possession of the mature human, as dis- 
tinguished from the infant and the lower animals. The mas- 
tery of words, to the extent of framing definition and the 
formulas of logic, is the very last waymark in the individual's 
advance toward maturity. 

All along we have been striving to force this stage. We 
fail. The laws of the human mind cannot be circumvented, our 
bread-winning standards of necessity to the contrary notwith- 
Standing. It is a fact patert that the typical graduate of an 
American high school, presumably versed in Latin, and either 
annoy or French, has an indifferent mastery over his mother 
ongue. 

The sequential development of the modes of expression has 

this to do with the subject under discussion: It advises, in the 
study of form and number, a divorcement of imagery from the 
formulas of imagery; the verbal formulas, say. Or, better, a pri- 
ority of concrete formulas over word formulas. A sixth-grade 
pupil can be led to master, with ruler and compasses, all the 
problems in elementary geometry, with a profit and avidity 
that is unmistakable; but the theorems and corollaries must 
be left out. 
_ Inasmuch as drawing is so essential a part of manual train- 
ing, the foregoing is equally relevant to either. It is apparent 
On sight that every time a pupil uses a ruler or compasses, he 
is studying mensuration, or geometry, or both. In the use of 
the ruler, he performs repeatedly the five fundamental opera- 
tions of arithmetic; and the parts of the inch, and the relation 
of inch to foot give him abundant practice in fractions. 

In securing the various curved contours of his models, he 
makes a permanent acquaintance with the radius, diameter, 
arc, and circumference. He learns the facts of intersection. 
He finds the relation of radius to diameter and circumference; 
of the triangle as the element of the polygons. And in the 
long run he has acquired, in the order of his need, all the ele- 
mentary facts of geometry. 

In woodwork he stumbles upon the great principle of 
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structure—that parallelograms are unstable, and that if the 
frame, the bracket, the shelf, or whatever he has in hand, is 
to be rigid, it must include a triangle, the basis of rigidity. 
This is only an instance of the geometric truths that be- 
come the pupil’s own, by his own discovery, in the work-shop. 
If we adhere to the old arrangemnt of study, we be 
disappointed in the merits of this view. If you insist on addi- 
tion in September, subtraction in October, and fractions not 
till next year, agreement is hopeless. There is no 
basis of discrimination among these subjects. The mind adds 
as soon as it subtracts ; and as soon as it views one in its re- 
lation to two, the theory of fractions is invested. This pro- 
position may stand as a summary of the foregoing: That the 
—, systemization of study concerns not the subject, but the 
mode. 


¥ 
Learning Languages. 


By the Late R. A. Proctor. 


I am disposed to think that the efficiency of learning lan- 
guages by means of the Hamiltonian system depends a good 
deal on the learner; not on his zeal and industry, which I take 
for granted. I am writing for those only who want to learn, 
and think it worth while to take some trouble to learn. The 
question is not whether they will take the trouble, but how 
they can best direct their efforts. If aboy takes a “crib” just to 
save himself trouble, he will not learn faster than his fellows 
—very likely will not learn as quickly. Thirty lines of Virgil 
learned with a crib in ten minutes will not advance a boy’s 
knowledge in Latin so much as the same thirty lines carefully 
worked at with grammar and dictionary during an hour or 
more; and the time saved by the same process will be wasted, 
we may assume, or worse. But a boy who wants to learn 
Latin, and reads three or four pages of Virgil or Cicero with 
a translation, say in an hour, and then during, say the next 
half hour, after going over it carefully, looks up in grammar 
and dictionary such matters as still remain not clear to him; 
then again reads through the whole passage to get its effect as 
a piece of oratory or poetry; has, beyond all question, learned 
much more about Latin construction,and advanced much more 
in mastery over the Latin language than one who has given 
an hour and a half to the attempt to find out with dictionary 
and grammar, only the meaning of some thirty lines. He has 
had as good mental discipline as the latter, and has also 
learned much more about Virgil and Cicero. 

But undoubtedly in such work as this the clever boy has a 
greater pull over the dull boy than by the grammar and dic- 
tionary method. in both cases the brighter learner goes ahead, 
but much more in the work which appeals throughout to the 
intelligence, than in that which is in great part the same for 
the brightest as for the stupidest. A clever boy may look out 
fifty words in a dictionary while a dull one looks out only 
forty or forty-five; but the former will catch the meaning and 
force of fifty phrases, sayings, and idioms, while the other has 
barely grasped the meaning of half a dozen. The work is de- 
cidedly more intellectual than the grammar and dictionary 
work. Hence, perhaps, the reasons why many masters object 
to its use. A teacher cannot keep his class together over such 
work, as he could when the drag of dictionary work was upon 
them all. 

Yet the dullest gain by the change (granting the will to 
work); and that the brightest gain much more is no real rea- 
son for objecting to it as far as the learner is concerned, 
though it may introduce a difficulty which is troublesome, 
enough, perhaps, to the teacher. 

After all, though, we are considering here, rather the learner 
who works by himself and for himself than one who 
is under class-room discipline. Schoolmasters have 
pointed out to me difficulties which I have no doubt 
are serious enough, They know well, and I know 
very little, the troubles of class work. It has hap- 
pened to me nearly all my life that all my best work has been 
done by myself. I scarcely learned anything about languages 
from teachers, and nothing whatever about mathematics from 
them, though I attended classes held by the ablest, and had 
one of the most eminent mathematicians at Cambridge as pri- 
vate tutor. This may render what I have said of little weight 
as regards school teaching, though I think there remains a 
good deal of truth in the objections I have advanced, against 
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the simply preposterous way in which Latin and Greek are 
presented to boys’ minds in many of our school books. But 
for the student who simply wants to learn a language, and is 
free from all class trammels, I am certain, from my own ex- 
perience, that the avoidance of the drudgery of dictionary 
work, by using translations, is most desirable; and if time is 
an object, essential. The ordinary translations are useful for 
this purpose; but they are much more useful to the quick than 
to the slow-minded. The Hamiltonian system, which 1 must 
next consider, is more useful to all, especially to those who 
work and reason rather slowly. 

This system differs from the ordinary literal translation, in 
giving a truly literal translation, placed, word for word, under 
the words of the original, which are only, so far, changed in 
order, as seems essential to the sense. Thus, take the follow- 
ing passage, with which Cicero’s famous third oration against 
Catiline opens: The Hamiltonian translation of the passage is 
presented as follows: 

Quirites, videtis rempublicam, que vitam vestrum omnium 
Romans, you see, the republic, and life of you all, 
bona, fortumas, conjuges, gue vestros liberos atgue hoc 
goods, fortunes, _ wives, and your children and _ this 
domicilium clarissimi imperii, fortunatissinam que putl- 

abode of a most famous empire, a most fortunate and most 
cherriman urbem, ereptam ex flamma atque ferro, ac 

beautiful city, snatched outof flame and sword, and 
pane ex faucibus fati, et conservatam at restitutam 
almost out of the jaws of fate and preserved and_ restored 
vobts hodierno die SummMO amore immortalium 
to you on-this-day by the highest (very great) love of the immortal 
Deorum erga vos, meis laboribus, consiliis, que periculis. 
gods towards you by my labors, counsels, and dangers. 

The use of such a translation as the above is obvious. But the 
way in whichI have myself used the Hamiltonian method may, 
perhaps, be worth explaining to my readers. It does not carry 
one quite so rapidly over the ground as one may go, should it 
be wished; but it is to me exceedingly interesting, and I be- 
lieve it to be very instructive. 

Take, then, first, such a passage as the above and go care- 
fully over it, word for word, as it stands. Thus, the above 
would be read as follows: Quirites, Romans, videtis, you see, 
etc. Next, read it over several words at a time. After this, 
read through the English alone, and then turn to the original 
and read‘that through. You will find that by this time you 
can read the original understandingly. Take the passage next 
(not more at a time than a few passages),*and turn it into 
English by a free translation—not too free, but just free 
enough to be good English. Now follows what I found in 
practice the most improving part of the whole work. Make 
a word-for-word translation in the exact order of the words in 
the original, and note what this tells you of the character of 
the idiom, and also of the mental peculiarities of the nation 
who own the language you are dealing with. The translation 
should be read over two or three times in alternation with the 
free translation, and it should be noted in what respects the 
free translation fails, as all such translations must fail, to rep- 
resent the original, and to give it full force. 

In making such a translation, the student not only tests and 
renews his acquaintance with all the new words the passage 
contains, but learns much of the construction of the language 
he is studying. He notes in this particular case, also, how the 
Romans, in speaking, and therefore, in thinking, preferred 
first to present the object with all that seemed necessary to be 
said about it, then the person or persons whose actions or re- 
lations toward that object are to be indicated, then the nature 
of these actions or relations. This is seen in parts of a sen- 
tence as in a whole sentence. The Roman gives his subject 
first, and his attribute after, rather than reverse this arrange- 
ment, as we English generally do. Where we would say, 
“The lively horse strives to throw his skilful rider,” the 
Romans would prefer to say, “ The rider, skilful of him,*the 
horse, lively, to throw strives.” (I am aware that I have de- 
parted here from the usual order; I have done so because 
I am trying to convey rather the general idea than to indicate 
the actual practice in detail. The use of varying terminations 
in Latin renders the order of the words less important than in 
English. Thus, “The rider of him skilful, the horse,” etc., 
would, in English, be understood to mean that the horse was 
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skilful instead of the rider; but there could be no such mistake: 
in Latin.) 

Thus, in learning the language of a race, we may, if re 
flectively disposed, learn something also of their turn of mind, 


r 
Shakespeare’s King Henry V. 


[Subject for discussion at Faculty Conference, California, Pa, State 
Normal School, Jan. 11, 1808. Dr. Theo. B. Noss, leader.) 


I. HISTORICAL SETTING FOR THE PLAY. 


1. England at the death of Henry IV. 

2. France.at same period. 

3. Claim of Henry V. to French throne. 

4. Church property bill introduced in parliament of 1414, and 
its relation to subsequent events. 

5. Invasion of France in 1415 and 1417. 

6. Peace of Troyes in 1420. 

II. TOPICS. . 

1. Recall festive youth of Prince Hal and his relations to 
Falstaff. 

2. Note his career as a king, warrior, and statesman. 

3. Comment on his life, genius, and versatility. 

4. Is Henry a favorite character of Shakespeare? If so, why? 

5. Do these historical facts furnish good material for drama? 

6. If not, what device has S. used to sustain interest? 

7. Study the chorus to each act, noting motive, method, and 
literary excellence. 

8. Quote first eight lines of first chorus, and comment on 
them. 

9. What do you find pedagogically suggestive 
choruses? 

10; What “ bill” is referred to in first line of play? 

11. Relation of this “ bill” to subsequent events of the play? 

12. Two views of Henry’s earlier life are given in first scene; 
which do you accept? 

13. What purpose did young Henry declare at end of scene 
2, Act I, I King Henry IV? ‘ 2 ; 

14. Give Canterbury’s interpretation of the Salic law. Was it 
sound! 

15. Observe simile of the bees, near middle of scene 2, Act I, 
and recall like similes from various classic authors. 

16. Effect of the tennis balls’ incident upon Henry? } 

17. Why does S. not continue the character of Falstaff in this 
play according to promise? 

18. Give Mrs. Quickly’s account of the death of Falstaff. 
Pi Describe the plot and fate of Cambridge, Scroop, ané 

rey. 

20. Note the opposite views of Henry’s character expressed 
by the French Dauphin and Constable. i 

21. Was Henry’s character likely to be judged very different- 
ly by people? Give instances and reasons. 

22. What says the Dauphin about “ self-love” and “ self-ne- 
glecting ”? 

23. What messenger and message did Henry send to Frenc 
King? (Act 2, scene 4.) at 

24. Henry’s speech to the soldiers at Harfleur. His ideab 
man in peace and in war. 

25. Why does S. introduce the Scotchman, the Irishman, and 
the Welshman into the play? What are their characteristics, 
respectively? Which is best drawn? What is his hobby? | 

=x Give gist of Henry’s warning to the governor and citi- 
zens of Harfleur. 

27. Describe Katharine’s lesson in English. 

28. What answer did French make to Henry, and in what 
unusual way did he receive it? (Act 3, scene 6.) | 

29. Henry’s philosophic remark about “ things evil.” (Act 4 
scene 1) ahd concerning “ ceremony.” 

30. Henry’s views on a king’s responsibility in war. (Act 4 
scene I.) 

31. Note the penitential reference to Richard’s death. What 
amends made? 

32. Note Henry’s fine speech to Westmoreland, before the 
battle. 

33. Contrast French boasting with Henry’s almost entire 
avoidance of it. i 

34. Shakespeare’s object in introducing the scene between Pis- 
tol and his French prisoner? 

35. Note Exeter’s perfect description of death of York and 
Suffolk. : 

36. In what single, but painful, way does Henry disappoint 
you in the battle? 

37. Contrast jocular spirit and gravity of Henry. (Compare 
Abraham Lincoln.) 

38. Describe Pistol’s eating leek under compulsion. Why 
so punished? 

39. Note Burgundy’s noble plea for peace. (Act V, scene 2.) 

40. Describe courtship of Henry and Katharine. 

41. Does the final appearance of hero fully meet the demands 
of dramatic art?) How may it be accounted for? 

42. What are the dominant motives of S. in this play? : 

43. What rank should this work hold among Shakespeare # 
historical plays? 


in these 
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Correlation in Michigan State Normal 
College. 


By C. O. Hoyt, Director of Training School. 


In the elementary course of study of this training school, sci- 
ence hasaplaceineach grade. The same may be said of history 
and literature. The work in science has been carried along, 
not as a basis of correlation, but is used as a means to an end. 
What is said of science on the one hand is equally true of each 
of the other subjects. 


In all attempts at correlation, the thought has been to work 
out in a systematic and harmonious manner certain central 
ideas, and in the working out of these ideas to induce such 
thought in the child as will either directly or remotely manifest 
iteslf in right action. 


Contending that it matters not from whence he receives his 
sense-impressions—whether from nature, or history, or litera- 
ture—the one great work of the school is to supply sych ma- 
terial, and to present it in such a manner, and in true sequence 
that he will get the proper idea, and then by establishing rela- 
tionships in accordance with certain definite aims, through the 
modes of expression, to work out distinct and clear notions 
and leave the child with abstract ideas, that have been freed 
from the concrete material that has been selected from the 
nature, history, and literature studies. 


With these thoughts in mind, the course of study has been 
so arranged that the daily programs at one time may have 
science as the central subject with all other subjects subordi- 
nate, but related to it; at a subsequent period the main subject 
may become the subordinate one, each being called into use 
as the needs of the child may demand, or the season of the year 
suggest. At all times the subject-matter for reading and lan- 
guage is selected in accordance with, and is controlled by this 
thought—history, science or literature, dictates according as 
one or the other is prominent at the time, what this subject- 
matter shall be. This is equally true of number. 

The one thought in instruction is to so differentiate the 
same that an association of ideas is always brought about, and 
that the child’s line of thought is such that there is an utter 
absence of isolated material. 

Thus far there is a feeling that this line of work has been 
marked with a reasonable degree of success, as is shown in the 
character of the teaching of both critics and students, as shown 
by the child in his power to think and gain new thoughts, to 
form abstractions, and in right action. 

Speaking more specifically regarding these main subjects— 
they are carried along month by month—by the practice teach- 
ers under the direction of the critic teachers and assisted by the 
heads of departments in the normal college. 

To illustrate: At the present writing, in the second-grade 
room may be found a squirrel in his cage, in the third-grade 
room a hive of bees, in the fourth-grade room an aquarium, 
stocked with the fresh water mussels, in the fifth and sixth- 
grade rooms aquaria stocked, respectively, with crawfish and 
frogs; while the seventh and eighth grades are performing 
chemical experiments in fermentation, affording a basis for 
their subsequent study of plant life. 

History is being carried along something as follows: 

In the first grade, community life is the main thought, and 
is being worked out in all its implications by the employment 
of certain concrete types given to the child by means of stories. 
In the second grade a student is working out the same idea, 
only more completely. By means of the story of Horatius, the 
children have been led to construct the Roman house out of 
blocks, having first drawn plans for the same. In the third 
grade geography assumes an intimate relationship to the 
history. This continues for the remainder of the course. Here 
home community is begun, the material being that afforded 
by the history of the city of Ypsilanti—and by means of the 
sand table all this is being worked out. In the fourth grade 
the sea rover community is being taken up. The Northmen of 
France will be followed by castle life and the explorers and 
discoverers of America. In the fifth grade, under the caption 
of primitive communities, a study of all the colonies will be 
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made. In the sixth grade the self-constituted state is the cen- 
tral idea. The material is drawn from the history of Sparta 
and Athens. The seventh grade considers the crusades, the 
rights of the people and the revolutions. All this tends to fit 
children in the eighth grade for the study of United States 
history. 

As may be seen, the literature study may be an outg-owth of 
the two subjects above mentioned, and will be selected agree- 
able to the main subject in hand. Number, form, and all 
modes of expression must adapt themselves to, and be subor- 
dinate to these central ideas, and can only be decided upon 
subsequent to the establishment of the main purpose of the 
week or month. 

It may be possible to thus show that correlation may be 
effected; indeed, is practicable with more than one subject as 
a basis. The child’s condition and needs must determine what 
that basis is to be. 


» 


Teachers’ Duties in Indian Schools. 
By Rosa Dean-Hahn, South Dakota. 


The school-room life of a modern Indian child occupies but 
three hours a day, five days in a week. In all the boarding 
schools it is necessary that some provision for the child’s train- 
ing and welfare occupy the remainder of his time. An indus- 
trial detail under the eye of a matron, cook, laundress, or other 
industrial employee, occupies about four hours of each pupil’s 
day. Two sets of pupils are thus accommodated in each school- 
room and work-room, and each teacher’s day in the school- 
room is as full as that of the average teacher of whites. 

But the industrial employees are obliged to see that a given 
amount of work for the comfort and well-being of the pupils is 
actually accomplished within the limits of their day. Hence, 
it is generally assumed that the teachers, by virtue of having 
higher salaries and shorter hours than industrial employees, 
and also on account of the lack of any recognizable necessity 
for spending extra time in the school-room, are available for 
any miscellaneous duties which the superintendent may have 
occasion to assign. The number of these duties is well nigh 
unlimited, as it is always possible in a large boarding school 
to think of some chance for a more constant supervision or 
entertainment of individual groups of pupils. 

The extra duties assigned to teachers in an Indian boarding 
school are often of a nature to prove surprising to a white 
person who has entered the work through the civil service ex- 
amination channel. 

Imagine the refined daughter of a New England clergyman, 
educated ut a leading college for women, entering the Indian 
service in fulfilment of a long-cherished hope of becoming a 
missionary, and being instructed that her extra duty would be 
to search for lice in the children’s hair and report, in writ- 
ing, the number found on each head, or to annoint scrofulous 
sores with an iodine salve! . 

Other extra duties that have been assigned to teachers are: 
To oversee the children’s baths, their sweeping and scrubbing 
of halls, dormitories, and school-rooms, to mend, and teach 
them to mend their clothes;—in fact, during vacations, or other 
absences of industrial employees, it is often deeemed necessary 
for a teacher to take his or her turn in filling the place; 
whether that of night watchman, clerk, cook, farmer, or 
matron. 

The following duties, also, are regularly considered a part of 
the teachers’ work, in Indian schools of high standing: taking 
charge of the children at meals, cleaning up the yard, taking 
inventories, marching pupils a distance of from one to six 
miles, that they may-attend the church of their denomination, 
conducting evening exercises; i. ¢., singing, reading, march- 
ing, sociables, etc., leading a brass band, giving instrumental 
music lessons. 

Although many of these duties seem absurdly remote from 
the art and attainments of a professional teacher, yet most of 
them are not so difficult as to require special training; and, 
were it not for the curtailment of leisure involved, few teachers 
would object to them. Still, one likes to know what to expect 
in the Indian service 
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Teachers’ Exams. 


As a subscriber to your paper who is in a position 
to know, I desire to call the attention of your readers 
and especially that of Mr. J. Fairbanks, to some tacts 
that seem to be ignored by those who are bemoaning 
the fact that teachers are required to give evidence of 
the possession of certain minimum qualifications be- 
fore they are granted a certificate which makes them 
forever free from examinations. Before a person can 
begin to practice law or medicine in this state he must 
have passed the regents’ examinations in a greater 
number of subjects than must the teacher to secure a 
first-grade certificate which is practically a life certifi- 
cate. There is no profession, to enter which one must 
hold a certificate, access to which is so easy as access 
to the teaching profession. 

In the practice of his profession, the successful law- 
yer or physician is continually coming in contact with 
minds which are at least the equal if not the superior 
of hisown. The holder of a second-grade certificate 
is, on other hand, continually coming in contact with 
immature minds, so that the tendency is to go back 
instead of forward. The teacher who will attend the 
associations will not teach more than the minimum 
time on a second-grade certificate. 

I know by experience that it takes but a short time 
to review a subject preparatory to taking the teachers’ 
examinations, even though it is a subject like geog- 
raphy which is easily forgotten by one who is not 
teaching it. The teaching profession is better off 
without those persons who have not the ambition to 
secure at least a first-grade certificate. 

There are some persons who will derive about as 
much benefit from experience as sand will derive from 
an application of fertilizers. When the experience 
shows that the person is lacking in ambition and 
ability, and the failure to pass a second-grade examin- 
ition at the end of two years’ experience is pretty good 
evidence of a lack in one or both of these essential 
qualifications, it should not count toward another cer- 
tincate. 

Keep the standard up. The good teachers will come 
up to it, and the others should not be tampering with 
the minds of the future generation. 


Chateaugay, N. Y. W. J. Deans. 


ia 
The Football Controversy. 


Since Mr. Powell substantially agrees with me that certain 


restrictions ought to be put upon football as a game for boys, - 


it only remains to show that the game, when properly safe- 
guarded, is worth the candle. Experience has shown in the 
big preparatory schools that most of the limitations I sug- 
gested are practicable; in many of them, a little more watch- 
fulness on the part of the physicians is all that is needed. 

The argument from sentiment will mean little to any one 
who sees in football merely a confused mass of arms and legs. 
The game can be best appreciated only by those who have 
watched its development into the most perfect tactical sport 
the world has seen. One can only say dogmatically that it 
gives the keenest pleasure, both to on-lookers and to partici- 
pants, of any game played. What champagne is to other 
wines, what the canvas-back is to other birds, that football is to 
other sports. It is exhilarating to feel a cracking single as it 
leaves the bat. There is excitement when the lob falls 
just out of the other man’s reach. It is even mildly exciting 
when the golf-ball clears the bunker. Nothing, however, in 
these can at all compare with the burst of exultation that 
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comes as one sifts through a hole in the line and throws the 
runner toward his own goal. A game that affords the most 
exquisite sensation of physical prowess is worth preserving, 

All this, however, may seem trivial. What ultimately justi- 
fies the game is the beneficial effect of it, and of preparation 
for it upon the physical, intellectual, and moral life of the con- 
testants. There is no need to mince matters. We all know that 
certain specific physical dangers assail the young boy, and that 
athletic sports are worth more than volumes of sermons as a 
protection. One often hears the complaint, that in the school 
or the college the popular man is some half-back or pole- 
vaulter, while no applause is showered upon the best student 
of the institution. Be sure that in most cases the popular ver- 
dict is right. How often will you find that the football 
player, with his alert Pawnee glance, is what the shy, solitary 
student is not! 

Some slight personal observation. of the “ Pawnee type,” as 
represented in my own class of 1891, at Harvard, has con- 
vinced me that they turn out very well after graduation. Of 
the members of this victorious team of ’90, every one is doing 
or has done solid work since he left college. I say has done, 
for two are dead; one from an attack of pneumonia, the other 
the victim of a railroad accident. “ Jim” Lee is now a school 
commissioner in New York city. Cummock looks after the 
New York end of one of the Lowell cotton mills. Dean finds 
railroading in New Mexico hard work—“ harder even than 
football.” So on through the list. I believe that it will be 
found that football attracts the men who have the attributes 
of success, and that it strengthens their winning qualities. 

At any rate, it is certain that the game encourages physical 
and moral hardihood. It needs grit to make a flying tackle 
or to fall down before a moving play. Robust, physical man- 
hood may not be the summum bonum, but it is still a mighty 
desirable possession; and in so far forth as the Pawnee 
or the football player has it, he possesses a very great advan- 
tage over the blear-eyed student. 

The disciplinary value of the game is considerable. Rigid 
attention to the laws of physical health is enforced, and the 
player is compelled to keep watch over his nerves and his 
temper. 

Probably the greatest lesson of the game, however, is that 
of team work. The veriest novice learns quickly that he 
cannot play without reference to the rest of the team. The 
eleven men must work as one. A man may bé strong and 
dashing, but if he fails to get into the interference. if his erratic 
plunges deceive his own side, he is sure to be displaced by some 
steadier fellow. Codperation is the secret of success in foot- 
ball. The application to existing social conditions is easily 
made. 

What Theodore Roosevelt said the other day, at the organ- 
ization of the Athletic Association of Harvard Graduates, 
seems to me to meet the football situation: “I believe in 
athietics as an important influence in the development of char- 
acter; and, though I may be considered a heretic by some. I 
confess to a preference for those sports which are called rough; 
they bring out manhood.” 

F. W. Coburn. 


» 


Westchester County Teachers’ Association. 


The next meeting of the Westchester County Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation will be held Saturday, March 26, probably at White 
Plains. This was decided at a meeting of the executive com- 
mittee of the association, held Saturday in the manager’s room 
of the American Book Company. The following was agreed 
upon as a Satisfactory program, if the speakers can be secured : 

A paper on the State Course of Study, by Principal S. J. Pres- 
ton, of Mamaroneck. 

Geography, by Jacques W. Redway. 

An address on literature by Dr. Jones or Dr. Davidson, of the 
regents’ office. 

“The Teacher as a Trainer,” by Gen. J. P. Morgan, ex-U. S. 
Indian commissioner. 

The following members of the committee were present: Prin. 
Robert McDonald, president, of Irvington; Supt. John Miller, 
of Peekskill, secretary ; Supt. Charles E. Gorton, Yonkers ; Supt. 
J. Irving Gorton, Sing Sing; Prin. S. J. Preston, Mamaroneck ; 
Supt. John C. Rockwell, Portchester; Prin. Jared Barhite, Mt. 
Vernon; Miss Margaret Tewey, Irviagton, and Miss Charlotte 
Walcott, Dobbs Ferry. 
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The present number contains an article giving 
extensive extracts from a remarkable contribution of 
Professor Muensterberg, of Harvard, to the “ Atlantic 
Monthly” on “The Danger of Experimental Psy- 
chology.” Prof. Muensterberg may have over-shot 
his mark, but it is certain that there has been a great 
deal of hocus-pocus injected into pedagogy under the 
pretense of scientific experimentation. Experimental 
psychology conan an important field, but it is very 
doubtful, especially in the present uncertain state, 
whether it is of as much value to the elementary school 
teacher as its devotees would want to make us believe. 
There is much danger at present that between read- 
ings in, and flounderings between, the various psy- 
chologies, many earnest and ambitious teachers will 
lose what little rock bottom they have to stand upon, 
and like Mahomet's coffin, hang between heaven and 
eirth without touching either. 





A great deal of surprise has been expressed in New 
York school circles by the information given in these 
columns last week, that Mr. J. J. Little may be elected 

resident of the new board of education to be organ- 
izedfor New York city. The agreement seems to be 
general that no better choice could be made, and that 
it would be both a wise and a graceful thing for the 
refotm element, so-called, to unite upon the endorse- 
ment of Mr. Little. There is no doubt that before 
long Tammany Hall will have the majority in the 
board of education, and whatever organization may be 
decided upon at present, in opposition to the wishes 
of Mayor Van Wyck, would then be void. 

The school system cannot afford to be in an unsta- 
ble condition. Mr. Little’s election would command 
the respect of all, and ought to be quite satisfactory 
to Tammany Hall. Moreover, the board of education 
would find it very difficult to secure speedy consider- 
ation of its wishes if its organization is displeasing to 
the powers that control finances. Good sense and 
good politics would commend the election of Mr. Lit- 
tle. However, nothing is “sartin” in politics. 





A few days more and everybody will know the name 
of the superintendent of the New York city schools. 
At the present writing it appears as if Mr. Jasper would 
be elected. Itis a public secret that those members of 
the board who opposed him formerly have learned to 
recogn*ze his good judgment and are to be numbered 
among his supporters. Like many others who have at 
one time been mistaken in their opinions and have 
allowed these to go on record, they feel hesitation 
about going before the people and professing their 
conversion by a vote. But there is very little doubt,that 
they would like to give their support to Mr. Jasper if 
they could feel sure that their action would not be 
misinterpreted. 





It seems rather guileless on the part of well-meaning 
commissioners to write to Judge Draper, Dr. Harris 
and other educators who are busy elsewhere to advise 
them in this matter of choosing a superintendent. Not 
one of these men who have been consulted knows Mr. 
Jasper, and their opinion of him is made up of scraps 


of information peddled out to them second-hand. . 


Besides, it can hardly be expected that any one of 
them should have studied the charter of Greater 
New York and the present needs of the various school 
systems in the new municipality as thoroughly as the 
judgment touching the choice of a chief would de- 
mand. 
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The board of education ought to know best what 
they want. They make the character of the office of 
superintendent and that ought to be sufficient basis for 
the selection of an incumbent. Present plans do not 
seem to require familiarity with pedagogic lore, but 
rather soundness of judgment, tact, and a thorough 
knowledge of dealing with, and going between, the 
various borough boards of education. 

The School Journal has expressed a preference for 
Dr. Addison B. Poland and has no reason for chang- 
ing its position. The why was explained last week. 
The race is between Mr. Jasper and Mr. Maxwell, and 
the outlook is that so much temper will be lost that 
for the sake of peace both contestants will have to be 
left out and a compromise made upon some’ other 
candidate. And Dr. Poland in that case ought to se- 
cure enough votes to elect him. : 





The displacement of athletics as a college fetich will 
probably take place some time before 1998, just how 
nobody can tell. No college president beside Presi- 
dent Eliot, dare say aword against it, as far as we have 
yet seen. In his annual report he ventures to say 
something ; and this undoubtedly marks the begin- 
ning of the end of one of the most remarkable “ crazes” 
on record : 


“It is very unlikely that a student who takes an active part in 
athletic sports can win good standing asascholar. The evil of 
excessive training has not been cured. The baseball team of last 
spring was distinctly overworked, and half the crew gave out in 
the four-mile race. In all probability the nervous strain resulting 
from prolonged training, many exciting contests and an anxious 
sense of responsibility has not been sufficiently considered. 

“ The rules governing athletics were at first resisted to the ut- 
most by the main body of the graduates, but we, Ket gradually 
been adopted, at least on paper, by the leading Eastern colleges 
and universities, and at present they commend themselves very 
generally to the well-informed friends of intercollegiate athle- 
tics.” 





Important Educational Meetings. 


Feb. t1.—Regular meeting of the Essex School Masters’ Asso- 
ciation, at the East Orange high school, at8 P.M. The subject 
will be “ Fancies, Fads and Fashions in Education. 

Feb. 19.—Association of the Teachers of the Third Commis- 
sioner district of Chautauqua county, at Gerry, beginning at 10 
A. M. 

Feb. 11.—Massachusetts Town and District Superintendents’ 
Association, at Boston. 

February 18-19, 1898, National Kindergarten Union at 
the Normal Sehool, Philadelphia, Pa., Miss Lucey Wheelock, 
Boston, President. 

February 22-24, 1898.—Meeting of the Department of 
Superintendence at Chattanooga, Tenn. Hon. Nathan C. 
Schaeffer, State Superintendent of Pennsylvania, President ; 
Supt. Lawton B, Evans, Augusta, Ga., Secretary. 

March 24-26.—Southern Indiana Teachers’ Association, at 
Terre Haute. 

The Eastern Ohio and Western Virginia Superintendents 
and Principals’ Round Table will meet at Wellsburg, Wes- 
Va., March 3 to 5. 

April 12-14.—Ontario Educational Association, at Toronto, 
Canada. Robert Doan, secretary. 

frans-Mississippi Educational Convention at Omaha, 
Neb, in June. 

June 29—July 1.—Ohio State Teachers’ Association, at Put- 
in-Bay. 

July 5-8.—Ameriéan Institute of Instruction at North 
Conway, N. H. George E. Church, Providence, R. I,; 
President. 

July 7-12, 1898. Meeting of the National Educational 
Association, at Washington, D, C., Supt. James Greenwood 
Kansas City, Mo., President; Irwin Shepard; Winona, 
Minn., Secretary. 
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The Educational Life of American Cities.* IIT. 
BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS. 


Bloomington, Illinois, is a city of homes and schools. It is 
situated in the heart of the richest farming country in the world 
It is an important railroad center, and has manufacturing indus- 
tries that are not insignificant; but its numerous 
pleasant and well kept homes, its dignified so- 
cial life, and its high order of intellectual activ- 
ity, are Bloomington’s most salient features. 

The state normal school is situated one mile 
north of the city’s limits. The genial president 
of this institution is Mr. John W. Cook,—a 
man so widely known as to need no introduc- 
tion to readers of Zhe Fourna/l. Mr. Cook is 
the life and inspiration of the great institution 
whose head he is in reality as in name. 

The Illinois Wesleyan university stands with- 
in the city. It is an aggregation of modest col- 
leges. Liberal arts, law, oratory, and music 
afford courses of study leading to diplomas 
and degrees. The work done is thorough and 
many graduates of these colleges have won 
high places in various vocations. 

Educational journalism, too, has its repre- 
sentative, the Illinois School Jomrnal being 
— here. Mr. George P. Brown, so well 
snown as a philosopher and school critic, is 
the soul of this enterprise. 

The public schools of Bloomington have ex- 
perienced a remarkable awakening during re- 
cent years. Like most young cities, Blooming- 
ton has passed through that stage in which the 
schoolhouse is built without reference to the 
fact children must breathe, in. which the school 
itself is a political machine, and the course of 
study a monotonous round of reading, writing, and arithmetic, 
mechanically taught. But, as is always the case sooner or later, 
the people revolted. ‘There was a change in administration, the 
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Jefferson School, Bloomington, III. 


right man was secured as superintendent, and a progressive policy 
was discreetly inaugurated. Buildings were renovated and the 
system of heating and ventilating revised. Several new buildings 
were erected one after another, as their neces- 
sity was demonstrated. In these houses econ- a 
omy, convenience, and good taste have united in 
producing structures well adapted to their pur- 
poses.; 
The new high school building is in many re- 
spects a model. It is built upor the assembly- 
room plan; the assembly-room, which seats 350 
pupils, being on the first floor. The laboratories 
are commodious and well equipped. The hear- 
ng and ventilation are hygienic. The school is 
now attended by 356 students, although in 1892 
it enrolled only 137. 
In the selection of teachers, a long step in ad- 
vance has been taken. They are no longer 
chosen because of family prestige. Good 
teachers are not chosen for the schools,in en- 
lightened neighborhoods and the refuse given to 
schools where patrons are less critical; but an 
effort is made to secure the best teachers that can 
be obtained for the salary which the board is 
able to pay and the best are sent where they are 
the most needed. 
The course of study has been repeatedly re- 
vised,—“ Shortened and enriched.” Literature, 


*In this series have appeared thus far accounts cf the 
educational life in Baltrmore and Buffato. 
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music, nature study, and even something ot form study and 
drawing, are receiving considerable attention. Methods of 
teaching in the three R’s are gradually becoming pedagogical 
“Make haste slowly” has been the motto, but progress has 
been steady and persistent. 

The last great step in advance has been a complete change in 








Lincoln School, Bloomington, Il. 
the system of supervision. The system in vogue for years hag 
been that which is common where novice teachers must be used 
in large numbers, and has its justification in the novice’s inability 











E.M. VanPetten, Supt. of Schools, Bloomington, Ill. 


to govern. Where such a necessity exists, it may be desirable to 
put an experienced teacher and disciplinarian, at a large salary, 
in charge of the building to supervise the novices, who work for 
small salary. 
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But where good teachers are employed, the super- 
vising principal becomes a supernumerary. In this 
case it is the teaching rather than the disciptine 
which requires oversight. This is best accomplished 
by a supervising corrs. 

The supervising corps in Bloomington consists of 
the general superintendent, the supervisor of inter- 
mediate grades, the supervisor of primary grades, the 
supervisor of music, and the supervisor of physical 
culture. 

This plan of supervision has now been in operation 
for half a school year. The improvement in the 
schools has been marked and most gratifying. Not 
only is there improvement in the instruction, but 
even in discipline and general tone. Those who are 
pushing the good work feel that much has been ac- 
complished and that a good beginning has been » 
made. Bloomington is proud of her excellent schools, : 


Public Schools in the District of 
Columbia. 


_Washington, D. C.—A compilation of the laws relating to 
city school boards, made by James C. Boykin, under the aus- 
pices of the bureau of education, gives a history of the schools 
of the District of Columbia. The organization is unique. 

Prior to 1871, says Mr. Boykin, the District of Columbia 
was composed of three distinct corporations, independent of 
each other, but all amenable to the control of the Congress of 
the United States. These corporations were the city of Wash- 
ington, the city of Georgetown, and the levy court, which gov- 
erned the county, or that part of the district which lay out. 
side the limits of the two cities. 

The first act of the city of Washington relative: to schecols 
was passed in 1804 by the city council, and established a per- 
manent institution for the education of the youth «/{ the city of 
Washington. Superintendence of the schools was placed under 
the direction of 13 trustees, seven of whom were elected an- 
aually by the councils, and six were chosen by thc se who con- 
tributed $10 for the promotion of schools, each contributor 
having as many votes as he had contributed sums 2f $10. 

The first attempt to eo a —— school system in the 
@odern sense was that of 1844. e schools were then put 
im charg< of a board of trustees of twelve members, elected by 
the city councils, three from each of the four school districts, 
the members from each district constituting #. sib-board for 
that di The method of appointing the trustees was 
changed in 1858, the mayor receiving auth, r to appoint 
with the advice and consent of the board of aldermen. By the 
game act of the city council the mayor was made ex-officio 
president of the board of trustees, an tment of the 

and the treasurer of the board v,as also sriven to him. 

All this time the real control of the sc’sools was in the hands 
of the city government, to whom Cor, had given power 

to provide for the s:perintendence o/ the public schools, and 
to endow and collect iixes for the seme, trustees of the 

ls received limites powers fror, the city councils, but the 
reserved the righ: to suspe or revoke any of these 


powers, and to supervis ~a over all th: acts of the 
, even to the minute of schu-? disci The power 
of making all a fiatio 1s, of electu.¢ Gfficers of the 


board and of altering its orga. ization, of determiniig the grade 
and number of schools, and «‘ fixing the salaries of the teach- 


ers was retained by the city © uncils. 
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F,M, Funk, Pres, Board of «duca- B.S, Po‘ter, Sec’y Board of Educa- 
tion, Bloomington, {11. tion, Bloomington, III. 





Provision ‘vr a superintendent of public schools was 
made in 1509, and his salary was fixed at $2,500 a year. He 
Was aspointed by the mayor, with the advice and consent of 
* - poard of aldermen, was directed to preside at the meetings 
of the board, in the absence of the mayor, and was entitled to 
vote on all questions before the board. Later, in the same 
year, the powers of the office were curtailed, and the superin- 
tendent was made practically the executive officer of the board. 

In 1874 a government for the district, by a commission of 
three persons, as in force at present, was formed. The com- 
missioners made numerous changes in the government of the 
school. They consolidated the four school boards into one 
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board of fifteen members, nine of whom were to be residents 
of Washington, three of Georgetown, and three of the county. 
A, month later the number was increased to nineteen, two ad- 
ditional members being appointed from Washington and two 
more from the county. 

In the act of Congress of 1878, providing a permanent gov- 
ernment for the district, the board of school trustees was abol- 
ished and all powers and duties formerly exercised by the old 
board of trustees were transferred to the commissioners of the 
District of Columbia, to whom authority was given to employ 
such officers and agents, and to st such provisions as might 
pe —~ toed to carry into the powers and duties 
mposed. ; 

¢ trustees are now appointed for warying “<rms, fixed by 
the commissioners at the time of Their terms 
have ordinarily been fixed at three years; but of late the com- 
missioners have been making a ents for one year only. 
They may be removed at any by the appointing power. 
The superintendents are appointed byt commissioners, and 
may be removed at any time, vsower having been 
given by law to the mayor, and having ¢escended through the 
governor to the present board of comm issioners. 


Student Riots at Vienna. 


The riots among the students in the Vienna universities have 
become so disgraceful, that the government has decided to close 
the colleges until March 21. In order to be readmitted, students 
will be compelled to sign an agreement to observe the rules of 
discipline. No measure of such severity has been applied since 


1848. 
Children Furnish food and Clothing. 


More than 260 barrels of food and clothing have been contrib- 
uted by the children of public school No. 37, Brooklyn, for 
the relief of the Cubans. 

The appeal was made about a month ago by Prin. George 
L. A. Martin. The children promptly responded, and, be- 
sides the clothing and food, a large sum of money, has been 
realized from penny and nickel contributions. 


Ray State Legislation. 


Boston, Mass.—The state board of education has submitted 
to the legislature several bills relating to school attendance and 
truency. The first bill provides that the school year shall be 
thirty-two week throughout the state; also that the age for 
school attendance shall be from 7 to 14 years, instead of from 
8 to 14, as at present, It is hoped to abolish the country truant 
schools, and substitute state schools in their stead. 

The second act provides that no child under 14 can be, em 
ployed in any factory, workshop, or mercantile establishment 
The present limit is 13 years. 

The third act relates to neglected children. 


More Normal Schools Asked For. 


Albany, N. Y.—The following bills for normal and training 
schools are before the present legislature: 
To establish a normal and training school at Frank- 
fort, Herkimer county, (by Mr. E. L. Smith) $50,000 
To establish a normal and training school at Oneida, 
Madison county, (by Mr. Fish)...........++5. 50,000 
To make additions to the buildings of the state normal 
school at New Paltz, Ulster. county, (by Mr. 


OD: conc ncdevcchspateuen sb chink cudediueen 70,000 
To establish a normal and training school at Camden, 
Oneida county, (by Mr. Williams)............. 45,000 


To establish a normal and training school at Lyons, 
Wayne county, (by Mr. Greenwood and Senator 


ES” PSEA eo ee , 100,005 
To grade the grounds and complete the buildings of 

the state normal and training school at Jamaica, 

Queens county, (by Mr. Gale).........+..+00 25,000 


































Hon. James Baker, Minister of Education for the Province of British 
Columbia, 


To establish a state truant school, (by Mr. Witter)... 50,000 
To establish a normal and training school in the vil- 

lage of Port Jervis, Orange county, (by Mr. 

I ia la cal clad its dnd ati daite aca webniew Gah deh 100,000 
To establish a normal and training school in or near 

the village of Brewster, Putnam county, (by 


RE ee ee ee eee 75,000 
To establish a normal and training school in the bor- 
ough of .Brooklyn, New York city, (by Mr. 
I Daal a te 4 on allt aihacintgns: pasha oak BA 300,000 
I ieee icine. ait datesteanane- kant $865,000 


As it already costs half a million every year to support the 
twelve normal, and training schools owned by the state, and 
as these graduate every year more teachers than can find em- 
ployment in the state, Supt. Skinner, in his forthcoming re- 
port, will again call attention to the fact that the state is abun- 
dantly supplied with this class of schools. 


Pres, Eliot’s Report. 


The annual report of Pres. Eliot, of Harvard, to the board of 
overseers, contains some important suggestions. Pres. Eliot 
thinks that there are reasons why degrees at Harvard should be 
conferred twice a year, since the passing of examinations On a 
definite number of courses or half-courses, is the most important 

ualification for a degree. A mid-year commencement—about 
Deboney 1o—would be facilitated, were full courses to be given 
six times a week in a half year, instead of 
running through the entire year with three 
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Superstitions in Education. 


Rochester, N. ¥.—Concerning the first of a series of lectures 
by Prof. M. V. O'Shea, in this city, the “Post Express ” says 
in substance: : 

Prof. O’Shea paid particular stress on the recognition of the 
tact that there is a direct connection between the mind and 
the brain, and that any impairment of the latter is reflected 
in the former. When this truth is recognized, it will be seen 
that the restlessness of children in school is not, as is often 
thought, an exhibition of moral perversity. It is a manifesta- 
tion of the fatigued condition of the nervous system. By study, 
oe pe have exhausted the supply of energy obtained from 
food and rest that has been stored in the nerve cells of the 
brain. Hence, they are unable to control themselves. They 
become uneasy, irritable, and incapable of either mental con- 
centration or of those muscular movements that save them 
from making noise by dropping pencils, slates, and books. 
Instead, therefore, of scolding or whipping them, or of accus- 
ing the teacher of want of discipline, oe should be a cessa- 
tion of work . 

Another practical truth deducible from the interdependence 
of the mind and the brain is, that mental action tends to take 
the form of motor action. In the case of children, who have 
not lived long enough to acquire the discipline of adult life, 
the tendency is far greater than in the case of grown people, 
But even grown people, as was admirably illustrated in the 
facial contortions of Sam Weller during the composition of 
his famous valentine, find it impossible to suppress muscular 
manifestations of mental operations. Still, there are teachers 
that insist that a little child studying what is called mental 
arithmetic shall not supplement its mental computations with 
the aid of the buttons on its jacket. If they see it doing so, 
they jump at the absurd conclusion that the child is trying to 
escape its moral obligation to confine itself exclusively to 
cerebral operations. If they happen to be victims of a vicious 
disposition, as well as diegraceful ignorance, they punish it. 

It is a prevalent assumption that there are two kinds of men- 
tal energy; one that can be used in study, and another that can 
be used in muscular activity. Accordingly, it is supposed 
that boys or girls that have worked hard for several hours in 
school, can go home and do two or three hours’ hard work 
in the house or out of doors. Of course, this is not so. Ner- 
vous energy, devoted to one use, is not available for any other. 
When it is expended upon study, it it not available for washing 
dishes or shoveling snow, and, vice versa, when expended upon 
washing dishes or shoveling snow, it is not available for study. 
While Prof. O’Shea believes that studying children should have 
exercise, he is of the opinion that an hour a day is enough. 
Of fresh air they cannot, of course, have too much, nor of the 
most nourishing food. 


Modern College Heroism. 


New Brunswick, N. J.—The Rutgers college sophomores 
planned a dinner at the Mansion house on Feb. 4, but the 
freshmen captured one of their number and carried him to 
Bound Brook. The sophomores followed, and with the as- 
sistance of the police, rescued the prisoner. They returned 
at midnight to a cold and hurried dinner. 





lectures a week, and hesuggests that young 
men going into business might have better 
chances to obtain employment if graduated in 
the spring than in the summer. ‘The interval 
between February ro and October 1 could be 
used by professional students to prepare 
themselves for their graduate work or for 
foreign travel and study. 

The retiring allowance fund.which amounted 
to $319,972.28 July 1, enables the president and 
fellows to provide allowances for a few per- 
sons; but the college does not yet feel able 
to assume a regular system of retiring allow- 
ances, which would give the corporation the 
right to retire an officer at a given age, or give 
the officer the right to claim such allowance 
on reaching a certain number of years. In 
the opinion of Pres. Eliot, there is no way in 
which a given sum of money—such as 
$500,000 or less—could be applied so well as 
in hastening the time when such a system 
can be introduced. 

In regard to athletics, Pres. Eliot says: 
“It is very unlikely that a student who takes 
an active part in athletic sports can win good 
standing as a scholar; but, on the other hand, 
a smaller proportion of the athletes get put 
on probation in Harvard college than of 
other students. This remark is not true of 
scientific students. The evil of excessive train- 
ing has not been cured. The baseball team 
of last spring was distinctly overworked, and 
half the crew gave out in the four-mile race. 
In all probability the nervous strain resulting 
from prolonged training, many exciting con- 
tests, and an anxious sense of responsibility 
has not been sufficiently considered.’ 
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Items of Keal Interest. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Supt. Henry P. Emerson is conducting a series 
of free popular lectures in the school-houses of this city. The 
subjects include travel, history, literature, and science, and the 
results promise to be highly satisfactory. The lectures are illus- 
trated by the stereopticon. 


Professor L. H. Bailey, of Cornell, who has been studying the 
effects of electricity on growing plants, is now intending to visit 
the university of Helsingtors, in f inland, Russia, for consultation 
with a Lemstrom, who is conducting similar experiments 
over there, 


New Haven, Conn.—At the session of the Academie des 
Sciences, held in Paris, Dec. 13, the Cuvier prize of $300 was 
awarded to Prof. Marsh, of Yale university. This prize is 
awarded once in three years for the best work, written on 
zooology or geology during that time. 


Watkins, N. Y.—The Watkins academy building was burned 
a few days ago. The bell in the tower was historic, and was 
a part of the town clock. Many costly books and experimental 
— were burned. The building was insured for 

5,000. 


Harrison, N, Y.—The dedication of the Parsons Memorial 
public school, the gift of John E. Parsons, will be held at the 
school building, on Feb. 12. The school is one of the pret- 
tiest structures of its kind along the northern shore of the 
sound. It is built of bluestone, and trimmed with limestone, 
and cost about $30,000. The building has a front and side 
entrance, and each room is well lighted by large windows. 
On the first floor there are a large hall and three class-rooms, 
each about twenty-five feet square, and with modern desks 
for thirty-six to forty pupils in each room. On the second 
floor are a large assembly-room and a hall. 


It is stated that Dr. Thomas Egleston, emeritus professor 
of mineralogy and metallurgy of the New York School of 
Mines, has presented France with $5,000 in aid of the mineral- 
ogical collection of the School of Mines in Paris, from which 
he was graduated in 1860. 


New Brunswick, N. J.—Several country school teachers 

thered at the postoffice on the morning of Feb. 1, to wait 
or the trolley car. The lines were blocked, so a snow-plow 
was called into use, and the teachers were taken to their des- 
tination on the primitive conveyance. The teachers who made 
the trip were Miss Bogan, Miss Lillian Van Doren, Miss 
Elizabeth Spencer,, Miss Mae Osborn, Miss Evaline Ross, 
and James Morris. 


Chicago, Ill—A meeting of the directors of the Abraham 
Lincoln Memorial university was held in this city a few davs 


ago. The university is to be established at Cumberland Gap, 
Tennessee, and Gen. O. O. Howard is at the head of the 
movement. 


Stamford, Conn.—The fourth series of educational lectures 
under the auspices of the public school teachers is being held 
here. The lectures to come are: Feb. 21, Prof. Winchester, 
on “Tennyson”; March 4, Pres. Hall, on “Number, Arith- 
metic, and Puzzles”; March 5, Pres. Hall, on “ Spiritism, 
Slight-of-Hand, Hypnotism, and Occultism”; March 17, 
Prof. Woodrow Wilson, on “ Democracy”; April 5, Rev. Dr. 
Henry Van Dyke, on “ Poetry and Painting.” 

Dr. A. V. Williams Jackson, of Columbia, is also giving a 
course of lectures on the Shakespearean drama. 


Boston, Mass.—The second annual course of lectures on art 
education in the public schools was opened on Jan. 21, by Mr. 
James F. Hopkins, who spoke on the art of the Renaissance 
period. The lectures are to be held in the English high school 
every Thursday during the season. 


New York.—Miss Frances E. Willard, president of the 
W. C. T. U., has addressed a petition to Pres. Dwight, of 
Yale, asking that the university issue an embargo against the 
frequenting of saloons by the students, and use its influence 
to close those resorts in New Haven. 


New Bedford, Mass.—The French parochial schools were 
closed on Feb. 4, owing to a lack of funds caused by the strike 
of the mill operatives. Five hundred children are thus left 
without school accommodations. 


Prof. George A. Wilson, of Boston, a graduate of the Bos. 
ton university, has succeeded the late Dr. Cramer in the de- 
partment of philosophy of Dickinson college. 


Boston, Mass.—George U. Martin, of the board of super- 
visors, has drawn up a number of suggestions for the uniform 
observance of Washington’s birthday in the schools. The su- 
pervisors have accepted the suggestions, and they will be used 
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on Feb. 22. They state that in grades 1 to 3 the children 
should be made familiar with the name of Washington, and in 
a general way with his character and service; in grade 4 should 
be studied Washington’s boyhood; in grade 5, his school days; 
in grade 6, his life as a surveyor, and his character should be 
portrayed; in grade 7, the French war and the Braddock cam- 
paign are to be taken up; in grade 8, his services in the Revo- 
lution, and in grade 9, his life as president, his visit to Boston, 
and his farewell address. 


Cambridge, Mass.—A meeting was recently held in the Y. 
M. C. A. hall in the interest of the vacation schools of Cam- 
bridge. The work of the schools was outlined, and strong 
addresses in their favor were made by Pres. Eliot, Miss Birt- 
well, of the Cambridge associated charities; Mrs. Alice Free- 
man Palmer, Judge Almy, Supt. Cogswell, and others. It is 
hoped that the city will soon take the support of the schools 
on itself. ‘publi 

Boston, Mass.—A bill has been introduced into the legisla- 
ture extending the scHool-house protective provision of the 
liquor law to private schools with over fifty pupils. 


Chicago, I!l_—The grade teachers of the city are much con- 
cerned over the fact that there has been no record kept of their 
length of service in the public schools after their seventh year 
of teaching. Unless some such data can be found, much con- 
fusion will result in the pensioning of teachers under the new 
salary system. 


General Butterfield, who gave the Founder’s Day address at 
Cornell university recently, said that Ezra Cornell was, to his 
mind, typically American in his resourcefulness, originality, and 
ready inventiveness. To illustrate his idea of Ezra Cornell, the 
general told an incident of the advance after the battle of Lookout 
Mountain. Butterfield’s command had to cross a bayou whose 

rpendicular banks and miry abysses were impassable to man or 

orse. The pontooners did not come, and as the precious minutes 
slipped away the commanding officer tell into a white rage of 
helplessness. Then a private stepped out from the ranks, touched 
his cap, and offered to get the command across. Given full swing, 
he procured axes, felled two huge pines across the bayou, and 
had the brigade on the other side several hours before the tard 
pontooners reached the spot. “Such a man,” said the general, 
“was Ezra Cornell.” 


Madisonville, Ky.—The neighboring town of Hanson is to be 
the seat of an endowed college. The college will consist of four 
departments; preparatory school, normal school, business and 
shorthand school, and the college proper. Tuition is to be free, 
and the citizens have guaranteed to furnish board at not more 
than $2.50 a week. Accommodations are to be made for twelve 
hundred students. Principal E. McCulley, of Hanson, is to be 
the president. 


The midwinter class of the Brooklyn training school for 
teachers, seventy-four in number, held their graduating exercises 
on Feb. 2. Judge Hatch made the address to the class, and the 
diplomas were presented by Judge Augustus Van Wyck, a brother 
of Mayor Van Wyck. 


Philadelphia, Pa.—A conference was recently held at the normal 
school, to formulate a plan whereby 8,000 children, who are now 
on half time, in the city’s public schools, may secure the educa- 
tion to which they are entitled. It was agreed that co-operation 
between the board of education and the sectional boards is the 
first means to that end. Supt. Brooks has been requested to pre- 
pare a plan for the transfer of — and teachers from over 
crowded grades to those without a full quota, regardless of section- 
al lines. 


During a fight on Feb. 2, at West Bend, Wis., between Carl 
Lindback and William Glantz, two 18-year old school boys. Lind- 
back was killed. ‘ 


Considerable opposition is being raised to children recitin 
when at a distance of fifteen or twenty feet from the blackboard. 
It is claimed that looking so long at an object outside the normal 
range of vision, leads to squinting and permanently injures the 
eyes. 


Portland, Maine.—The teachers of the city are discussing the 
merits of vertical writing, with a view to having it adopted by the 
schools. 


The “ Boston Transcript,” of Jan. 24, has a one-column article 
by Will S. Monroe, in commemoration ot the eighty-seventh 
birthday of Dr. Henry Barnard. . 


Independence, Mo.—A resolution was adopted at a meeting of 
the school board on the 1st inst., calling an election for the 23rd of 
this month, authorizing the issue of $30,000 5—20 bonds, for 
the erection of a new central school building. If the building is 


erected a manual training school feature may be added in a small 
way. The resolution provides that the interest shall not exceed 
5 percent. It is thought possible, however, to place the bonds 
at 4 per cent. 











NewYork; and Chicago. 


Board of Manhattan and Bronx. 


Sends Eleven Reformers to the Centrai Board.—Teachers’ 
Sar:aries Not to Be Cut. 

The school board of the boroughs of Manhattan and the 
Bronx organized permanently Wednesday afternoon by elect- 
ing Hon. Charles Bulckley Hubbell as president, Arthur T. 
McMullin as secretary, and Henry R. M. Cook as assistant 
secretary. Fourteen votes were cast for Mr. Hubbell to three 
blank. The salaries of the secretary and assistant secretary 
were fixed at $4,500 and $2,750, respectively. 

Ten delegates to represent the boroughs of Manhattan and 
the Bronx were elected to the central board of education ot 
the greater city. They are as follows: John G. Agar, E. El- 
lery Anderson, Otto T. Bannard, John E. Eustis, William 
Greenough, Hugh Kelly, Jacob W. Mack, Nathaniel A. Pren- 
tiss, Henry A. Rogers, and Henry W. Taft. President Hub- 
bell, by virtue of his office, is also a member of the central 
board. 

The by-laws now in force, so far as they are consistant with 
the charter, were adopted as the by-laws of the school board 
for the next ten days. 

It was announced that the teachers’ salary schedule is form- 
-erly before the school board for its consideration. This 
‘schedule, as amended by the committee on instruction last 
‘December, will be presented, probably at the next meeting of 
the board, to be held on Wednesday next. It will be pushed 
tapidly towards adoption. It is safe to say that teachers’ sal- 
aries will not be cut from the figures of the proposed December 
schedule, even though appropriations be refused by the board 
-of estimate and apportionment. Schools will be closed before 
salaries will be cut. So says a prominent member of the com- 
mittee on instruction. 

A petition from the association of principals of girls’ gram- 
mar schools, asking for four days holidays preceding Good 
Friday, for all public schools, was referred to the committee on 
instruction. 

The three departments of P. S. 18 were consolidated into 
two departments, now in charge of Principals Magee and 
~Connery. 

Prin. Henry P. O’Neil, of P. S. No. 1, was suspended, with- 
out pay, pending trial of charges against him before the com- 
mittee on instruction. 

Permission to hold a competitive examination in P. S. No. 
34, on Feb. 109, to fill a cadetship at West Point, was granted, 
at the request of Congressman Thomas J. Brady. 


A Talk on Libraries and Schools. 


Dr. Henry M. Leipziger recently spoke before the Public Edu- 
cation Association, on “Libraries and Schools.” He thought 
that this century was distinctively the age of the child, because of 
the radical revolution in educational methods. The library idea 
was just beginning to be grafted on the public school systems. The 
state of New York, Dr. Leipziger said, was the first to provide for 
libraries, and he believed the present law calling for the annual 
distribution of $55,000, to be the most perfect in the Union. 

Dr. Leipziger held that the best way to give a child a robust 
love of literature, is to feed him on the famous books. A child 
who has passed through the public schools should have a good 
acquaintance withthe masterpieces. Books in any library should 
be at all times accessible to the child, for most beneficial effects 
come from the child’s companionship and acquaintance with 
books. 

A Sweeping Attack upon Publishers. 

“Children’s Literature,” was the subject of a paper read by 
Miss Mary E. Burt, at the last meeting of the Public Education 
society. Miss Burt gave an account of her taking up the Odyssey 
with two boys, in lieu of a firstreader. They read the story while 
she made it simpler by telling itin her own words. The boys became 
familiar with important words as they read. They made a sea- 
= — of the book, but at the end both boys could read it 
through. 

It is the belief of MiSs Burt that children, the land over, are 
being sacrificed to the publishers, and the richer the publishers 
the more the children are sacrificed. Good books by good authors 
are put up on the shelves, and the foolish books are pushed be- 
cause the publishers get all the profits, not having to pay royalties 
as they do on the others. 


A Disciplinary Training School Appointment, 


New York.—Mayor Van Wyck has appointed a man to fill the 
‘vacancy on the board of managers, of the Disciplinary Training 
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school, at Parkville. Mrs. John Byrne, whose term has expired? 
was much interested in the work, and hoped for re-appointment. 
It is rumored that some members of the board believe that 
Mayor Van Wyck wishes the school abolished. 


Grammar Senhool No, 1. 


Grammar school No. 1, one of the historic school buildings 
of New York, is soon to be abandoned for more commodious 
quarters in Henry street. The old building is on Vandewater 
street, near Pearl, and has long been totally unfitted for its 
use. It is so hemmed in by other buildings that in some of 
the class-rooms artificial light has to be used even at midday, 
The only playground for the children is the dark basement 
of the building, and here they are packed in so tightly that 
play is almost impossible. In the assembly-rooms, green baize 
curtains are the partitions which divide the classes, and they 
are far from sound-proof. 

There is no kindergarten class in the school, but it was the 
first school in the city to attempt manual training, and in this 
it has had excellent success. 


Insecure Position of School Commissioners. 


At the annual dinner of the College of the City of New York, 
the other night, Pres. Charles B. Hubbell, of the board of 
education, gave expression to the feeling of uncertainty held by 
the members of the board as to their tenure of office. He said he 
received an invitation to the dinner addressed to the president of 
the board of education, and as he had been elected to that office 
three times within thirty days, he felt justified in accepting it; 
but as he had not read the last edition of the evening papers, he 
was not sure that he was not accepting the hospitality of the as- 
sociation under false pretenses. 


New York Meetings. 

Feb. 14.—Association of Primary Principals, New York city 
college. 

Feb. 15.—Teachers’ Association of New York city, meeting of 
the directors, City college, 4 P. M. 

Feb. 17.—New York Society of Pedagogy, P. S. No. 6, Madi- 
son avenue and ee street. 

Feb. 21.—Primary Teachers’ Association, College of the City 
of New York. 

Feb. 21.—Teachers’ Mutual Aid Society, College of the City of 
New York. 


Chicago Educational Associations, 
(A more complete list will be published in two weeks.) 


Chicago Teachers’ Club.—President, Jennie Goldman ; secretary, Mary 
E. Marshall. ‘Meets the second Saturday of each school month in room 
412, Masonic Temple. 

Chicago Principals’ Association.— President, A. G. Lane (supt, of city 
schools) ; secretary, Ella C. Sullivan (Prin. Goethe school) ; regular meet- 
ing, first Saturday of each school month, 10:30 A. M., at Schiller theater. 

George Howland Club.—President and secretary, Charles S. Bartholf, 
Burr school; regular meeting, first Saturday of each sehool month, 1 P. M., 
at Palmer house. : 

Ella F. Young Club.—President, Harriet N. Winchell (Prin. Tilden 
school) ; secretary, Cora E, Lewis (Prin. Belle Plain school), Regular 
meeting first Saturday of each school month, 12.30 o'clock, at Kinsley’s. 

Chicago Teachers’ Federation.—President, Miss Elizabeth K. Burdick ; 
secretary, Miss Elizabeth Frazier, Harrison school. Regular meeting 
fourth Saturday of each school month, 10:3> A. M., Handel hall. 

Chicago and Cook County High School Association.—General meet- 
ings of the association in Orpheus hall, at 10:30 A. M., on Saturdays, Nov. 
13, Jan 15, March 19, May 14. Section meetings in the board room of 
the b»ard of education, Thursdays at 3:15 P.M. 

Pres. A. F. Nightingale, asst. supt. cf Chicago high schools, has ap- 
pointed the fo.lowing section and sub-section committees for the school 
year 1897-98: - 

Foreign languages; Spencer R. Smith, chairman; Josephine Mack, sec- 
retary; John P. Heminger. Meetings May 5. Oct. 6, 1808. 

Hrs'ory and Literature: Lucy L. Wilson, chairman ; Florence Wilkin- 
son, secretary ; Ellen W. Dennis, Meetings May 12, Oct 13, 1898. 

Sciences: Fred R, Nichols, chairman ; Fred C Lucas, secretary ; Douglas 
C. Ridgley. Meetings May 19, Oct. 20, 1898. 

Mathematics and Civics: Edward F. Hal, chairman; C. A. Patterson, 
secretary ; S. V. Robbins. Meetings May 26, Oct. 27, 1898. 

Sub-section meetings in one of the committee rooms of the board of ed- 
ucation, Tuesdays and Thursdays, 3:15 P. M. 

Latin and Greek : Spencer R. Smith, chairman; Ada C. Zarbell, sec- 
retary; Alma S. Fick. Meetings Nov. 4, Jan. 6, March 3. 

French : Josephine Mack, chairman; Mary S. Fay, secretary; Mary B. 
Phillips. 

German: J. P. Heminger, chairman; Clementine Faber, secretary ; 
Minna Kambli. Meetings Nov 18, Jan. 20, March 17. 

History: Lucy L Wilson, chairman; Lillian Thompson, secretary ; 
Frances L. Potter. Meetings Dec, 2, Jan 27, March 24. 

English : Ellen W, Dennis, chairman; Florence Wilkinson, secretary ; 
Alice F. Osgood. Meetings Dec. 9. Feb. 3, March 31. 

Mathematics: S. V. Robbins, chairman; Mary Zimmerman, secretary ; 
C. A, Patterson. Meetings Dec. 16, Feb, 10. April 7. 

Civies avd Political Economy: Edward E. Hall, chairman: Robert E. 
Cutter, secretary; Edward Palmer Meetings Nov. 2 Jan. 11, March 8. 

Physics: Fred R. Nichols. chairman ; G-orge L. Voorhees, secretary ; 
Benjamin F. Ellis, Meetings Nov 9, Jan. »8, March 15. 

Biology: Fred C Lucas, chairman ; Edwin E. Hand, secretary; Fred 
B. Maxwell. Meetings Nov. 16, Jan. 25, March 22 

Physical Geography : Douglas R. Ridgley, chairman ; Louella Chapin, 
secretary; Ralph E. Blount. Meetings Nov. 23, Feb 1, March 29 

Geology and Astronomy: James R. Dewey, chairman; Mabel Sykes, 
secretary; CharlesS. Peet. Meetings Dec, 7, Feb 8, April 5 

Drawing : Rosemary MacGinnis, chairman; Mary E. Younglove, secre- 
tary; J. B. Dibelka. Meetings Dec. 14, Feb. 15, April 12. 

Music: Gabriel Katzenbeger, William Apmatoc, Henry W. Fairbanks. 
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Letters. 


The Attitude Toward the Negro Along the Ohio, 
By Eleanor Root. 





“Would you téach a nigger?” was the question propounded 
to me soon after my arrivai in a certain southern lLiinois town, 
where I had gone to teach. 

“Why, certainly, if he were sent to me,” I replied, with a 
fine assumption of indifference, although inwardly | quaked, 
foreseeing the effect my words would have upon the speaker. 
Instantly his face was clouded with an expression of wonder- 
ment, dismay, and disgust. 

“Well, they'll not be sent to you,” he said. “Some of the 
niggers threaten to send their children to the white school 
while theirs is getting fixed, but I reckon our boys would make 
short work of them!” 

“ What would they do?” I inquired. 

“Stone ’em,” emphatically. 

I was horrified. However, I might as well have talked to 
a marble mantel. 

Qn my way home that night I was overtaken by one of my 
pupils, a sweet-faced young girl, who caught up to me as a 
colored woman with her child passed. 

“Did you ever!” she exclaimed, with some warmth. 

“ What?” I asked. 

“Why, those darkeys! They hardly got out of the way at 
all. The negroes here are getting too impudent for anything. 
How dare they keep on the sidewalk when people pass!” As- 
tonished, I attempted again to define my convictions; but, as 
before, found I was beating the air with empty wings. 

The following Sunday an incident occurred which still fur- 
ther emphasized, in my mind, the point of view from which 
the Southerner regarded the negro. Chancing to stay after 
the morning service to Sunday-school, I became conscious, all 
at once, of sudden excitement in the class. I looked about in 
surprise. Faces, before calm and sweet, had become trans- 
. formed with discomfort, aversion, and, shall I add it? maligni- 
ty. The cause was not far to seek. The superintendent had 
seated a colored man among us. To be sure he was a man 
of admittedly superior attainments and power,—a traveling 
missionary preachér; but the fact still remained that he had 
negro blood in his veins. Before I had time to speculate as to 
the probable outcome, the young men in the class had jumped 
to their feet, leaped over the intervening seats, and were mak- 
ing their way through the vestry to the uncontaminated air 
outside. The cause of the tumult moved humbly across the aisle 
to an unoccupied seatinacorner;the class breathed more freely, 
and the next Sunday the superintendent offered us an apology. 
As for the town, it decided, one and all, that the actions of the 
young men were the only fitting ones, under the circumstances. 

These are characteristic examples of what was continually 
occurring in S———, and in other towns upon the Ohio, where 
I lived for a longer or shorter time afterward; but they show 
only one phase of the subject; and those who conclude from 
them that the Southerner is cruel, unfeeling, indifferent toward 
the negro, err. He is, generally speaking, the kindest of the 
kind. But his kindness must always be in his own way, and 
there must never be any question of equality, or the possibility 
of equality. 

Is the black man needy? He is given of his white brother’s 
abundance, or his scanty store, as the case may be. Does he 
long for some finery, or some “ barbecuen ” amusement? 
His soul is gratified, even at the cost of personal inconve- 
nience. Is he “ shiftless” in his work? His sins of omission 
or omission are condoned. Is it a matter of the misappropria- 
tion of funds? He is generally forgiven 

“He is only a nigger; he can’t help it; it was born in him!” 
is heard again and again. And right here I surmise—in this 
assumption of the negro’s irresponsibility,—lies the secret 
of the Southerner’s feeling toward him. In his estimation, 
he is a creature apart; an organism a little more than beast 
and less than man, and must be so dealt with. Only upon this 
ground is he accepted. 
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A Ditficult Problem. 


WHO CAN SOLVE IT? 


When I was a lad of sixteen, I found in “ Adams’ Arithme- 
tic” the following problem, which I offer to you for solution: 

Where shall a pole 120 feet- high be broken so that the top 
may rest on the ground 4o feet from the base? Answer, 53% 
feet. 

This problem has repeatedly been declared by teachers and 
teachers’ institutes impossible of solution by any clearly ex- 
pressed form of arithmetic, and only an algebraic example. 

Some years ago I put it in “ Craig’s Common School Ques- 
tion Book,” and teachers from almost every state in the Union 
wrote to me for a solution, which I could not give. During 
the summer of 1894, while Profs. Schuster, Hodges, and Kil- 
patrick were holding a summer school at Oconomowoc, Wis., 
I was invited to be present at various times. One day, while 
hearing a class in arithmetic, this example was presented to 
me for solution. As I was superintendent of schools at the 
time, I was somewhat embarrassed by not being able to com- 
ply, but was relieved by the united statement of the professors 
that it was one of the impossibilities. 

I went home, determined to give it one more try. I did try. 
I got a principle evolved, and sat up until 4 o’clock in the 
mofning to get it out. The next night I discovered a simple 
process of demonstration, and I can assure you that the prob- 
lem can be solved and explained without any knowledge of al- 
gebra. 

I now offer you an opportunity to test your mental powers. 
If there is any point you do not fully understand, write me, 
and I will try and make it plain; but, my dear teacher, do not 
forget a stamp, as replies would be expensive to me. Again 
I assure you the problem is all right, and is easy of solution 
if you tap it in the right place. It is not a catch in any way, 
but just as I have explained. Give it to your advanced pupils. 
It will be good practice, even if they fail to get satisfaction by 
their own efforts. When you get the solution, copy it some- 
where, for it is easily lost. I should be pleased to receive so- 


lution. A. H. Craig. 
Mukwanago, Wis. 





Blunders. 


The sources of blunders are numerous, often obscure and 
sometimes inexplicable. The teacher can assort and classify 
some of them, but many of them belong to No Man’s Land. 
Many of them may be attributed to one of the following causes 
or to two or more of these causes combined in varying propor- 
tions: 

. Bad teaching. 

. Stupidity. 

. Carelessness. 

. Association. 

. Wrong first impression. 
. Unclassified. 

The examples under the first three heads are numerous, and 
usually sufficiently obvious. Under the fourth head some curi- 
ous examples occur. Witness the following: A child read the 
sentence “ He is in the hut,” “He is in the ‘shack.’” (Western.) 
Again, “ He holds his food in his paws.”’ “He holds his ‘ chuck ° 
in his paws.”’ (Western.) “ Benny looked sober.” “ Benny looked 
drunk.” (This could have happened even from California to 
Maine.) 

But where, oh, where, shall we class the following: A pupil 
persists in calling a word its opposite. As, “above” for “ below,” 
and the reverse. “‘ Over,” for “under,” and the reverse. “ Right,” 
for “left,” and the reverse. “Hand ” for foot, and the reverse. 

Again, after having read a word correctly for months, the pupil 
all at once ae a persistent determination to call it some- 
thing else. A pupil who had always read “the ” and “a” correctly, 
suddenly began to call each by the name of the other. ) 
weeks to bring back the correct reading. 

A man had the queer trick of transposing the initial sounds of 
SS He worked two mares whose names were Belle and 

ueen. 

One day he wanted to hitch them up to scour his plow. This 
is the way he said it: 

“T must hitch up Quelle and Bueen and plower my scow.” 
This seems analogous to the Cockney’s transposition of his h’s. 

Great Falls, Mont. C. SR. 


Awst ww 


It took 


Books. 


“Cymbeline ” appears in the Arden edition of Shakespeare, pre- 
senting the play in a literary aspect, and not merely as material 
for the study of philology or grammar. Questions of date and 
literary history are dealt with in introductions, but the larger 
space is devoted to interpretative matter. The systematic arrange- 
ment and close attention to typographical details make the edition 
a convenient one. (D. C. Heath & Co., Boston. Price, 40 cents.) 

















A new edition has been issued of Murray’s “ Manual of Mythol- 
ogy,” with notes, revisions, and additions by William H. Klapp, 
headmaster of the Episcopal academy, of Philadelphia. The 
rapid sale of the first edition was such a striking evidence of 
public favor that every effort has been made to make the new 
edition an efficient standard text-book. The descriptions of the 
Greek deities have been largely re-written and at the end of each 
has been added, in smaller type, an account of the most memor- 
able works of art in which each deity was or is represented. The 
chapters on eastern and northern mythology are entirely new. 
Besides the large portion devoted to Greek and Roman mythol- 
ogy, there are chapters on Norse and Old German mythology, 
mythology and religion of the Hindoos, and the mythology and 
religion of Egypt, making it a complete work on the subject. 
The beok has two hundred illustrations. (Henry Altemus, Phil- 


adelphia.) 


Appleton’s Home Reading Books, edited by Dr. William T. 
Harris, include Nature Study Readers, of which the first one is 
‘‘Harold’s First Discoveries,” by J. W. Troeger, A. M. It 
touches upon the general appearance of trees, what they need 
for their growth and what they give, and treats of the oak, birch, 
elm, and pine in particular. It contains simple statements of 
observations which children of seven years would be most likely 
to make. Other books will treat other phases of the subject. 
The book has numerous attractive illustrations. (D. Appleton & 
Co., New York. 25 cents.) 


Teachers in secondary ‘schools and colleges are more or less 
acquainted with the work of Prof. Ralph S. Tarr, of Cornell uni- 
versity, in physical geography and allied fielas through his text- 
books, and hence they can infer the high quality of his “ First 
Book in Physical eg _ In this he sets forth the new geog- 
raphy or physiography, including the earth and its relation to the 
heavenly bodies, the atmosphere, light, electricity and magnet- 
ism, heat, awe aon yor of the earth, winds, storms, moisture, 
climate, animals and plants, the ocean and its movements, the 
earth’s crust, the wearing away of the land, river valleys, glaciers, 
sea and lake shores, plains, plateaus, mountains, volcanoes, earth- 
quakes, and geysers. The old method of studying earth forms 
without studyirg their causes will no more avail; neither will 
blind adherence to the text-book suit modern conditions. Prof. 
Tarr aims to have the subject pursued through simple class-room 
experiments ; laboratory study of specimens, maps, and photo- 


graphs; observations made by students independently, and dis- . 


cussed in the class; practice in grouping facts which logically 
lead to conclusions, and collective study out-of-doors. The book 
has an abundance of illustrations—diagrams, colored and un- 
colored maps, reproductions of photographs, etc. (The Mac- 
millan Co., New York. $1.10.) 


Some of the purest gems of our literature, in verse and prose, 
are found in the little book “Selections from Washington, Lin- 
coln, and Bryant,” edited for the use of grammar and hig schools, 
by Harry T. Nightingale, of Chicago The book is handsomely 
printed. (Ainsworth & Co., Chicago. 15 cents.) 


An attractive little addition to the study either of Carlyle or 
Burns, is Charles L. Hanson’s edition of “‘Carlyle’s Essay on 
Burns.” It contains outlines of the lives of both famous Scotch- 
men, with comparisons and other material suggestive and helpful. 
(Ginn & Co., Boston.) 


In his “French Method,” Prof. Francois Berger follows the 
same method which he pursued so successfully in learnin Eng- 
lish—he devotes his leer ae attention to the verb. He holds that 
without a thorough knowledge of the verb, one can make little 

rogress in either reading or speaking French. Other things 
earned by this method are how to pronounce correctly, small 
sentences for conversation, conversation with the aid of pictures, 
and literature. (Francois Berger, 853 Broadway, N. Y.) 


A reprint of a single play from the Riverside Shakespeare gives 
“ Hamlet” in convenient size, bound in linen and neatly printed. 


The editor of the edition, Mr. Richard Grant White, supplies an 
introduction, and fifteen pages of additional notes are given by 
Helen Gray Cone. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. B, 


cents.) 
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Spenser’s “ Faery Queene” has appeared in many editions since 
its first publication in 1596. It is too long a poem to read at once, 
as it is in reality in six distinct parts. A new edition prepared by 
Kate M. Warren, is forthcoming in six handy volumes. It is con- 
venient for school use or the general reader, and is supplied with 
a glossary and brief analysis for those who make first acquaint. 
with the classic. (Archibald Constable & Co., London. Price, 
50 cents.) 


Teachers in secondary schools and colleges will be interested 
in the publication of a syllabus by Prof. Ralph S. Tarr, of Cornell 
university, the author of valuable geological text-books. It oon- 
tains suggestions for laboratory and field work in high school 
geology and questions for use with Tarr’s “ Elementary 
Geology.”” (The Macmillan Co., New York. 25 cents.) 


Two notable Anglo-Saxon songs of battle, “ Maldon and 
Brunnaburh,” are given in a small volume for the benefit of stu- 
dents of the early language and literature of Great Britain, 
They are edited by Prof. Charles Langley Crow, who has sup- 

lied an introduction, notes, and cvtieal elavesie. (Girtn & Co., 

oston.) 


Seven representative stories of Hawthorne’s “ Twice Told 
Tales ” have been issued in Nos. 188-189 of Maynard’s English 
Classic Series. Nothing is better in American prose writing 
than Hawthorne’s tales, and they should be read by every student 
of our literature. A biographical sketch of Hawthorne is given: 
also critical opinions of his work by prominent writers. (May- 
nard, Merrill & Co., New York.) 


Supplemental help in the study of Roman history is furnished 
by Wm. L. Burdick, Ph. D., late master of the Hotchkiss school, 
in his “ Topical Outlines of Roman History” from the founding 
of the city to the reign of Commodus. The book is a collection 
of blackboard notes which the compiler has used in connection 
with his teaching of the subject. It can be used with a text-book 
for the purpose of topical reviews, or it can be made the basis of 
history-talks in Latinclasses. (Scott, Foresman & Co., Chicago.) 


A “Manual of Civil Government” with special reference to 
the state of New York, is the work of Prof. Henry C. Coon, of 
Alfred university. It was developed from notes given to classes 
and revised to conform to the new constitution.of the state of 
New York, and the laws of 1897. The book will be of great ser- 
vice to pupils in the Empire state that are striving to gain a 
knowledge of the government under which they live. (The Sun 
Publishing Association, Alfred, N. Y.) 


A small manual for college work by Harriet Randolph, Ph. Dy 
of Bryn Mawr college, should receive the attention of educators- 
It is “ Laboratory Directions in General Biology,” and includes 
exercises for eight hours each week during the collegiate year. 
The student begins with the fern and earthworm and proceeds to 
other forms of life. The work here laid down will give a good 
elementary knowledge of the subject of biology. (Henry Holt 
& Co., New York. 80 cents.) 


The origin of the Arabian Nights is not clearly traced, ex- 
cept in a general way to the Arabs, who, mixing with the Indians, 
gathered from them legends and handed them down among the 
people of Persia. Their survival through centuries has evi 
denced their charm, and whatever their source they belong among 
the classics. A new edition in the Riverside Literature series 
gives eleven “ Stories from the Arabian Nights,” in neat linen 
covers and clear type. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. Price, 
forty cents.) 


Prof. Chas. F. Kroeh, of the Stevens institute, of Hoboken, 
has prepared a three-year course in French to cover all the re- 
quirements for admission to universities, colleges, and schools of 
science. The first two years cover elementary French, and the 
entire three years advanced French. The book for the first year, 
which we have before us, contains what teachers have been 
obliged to piece out for themselves from a number of unrelated 
text-books, such as grammars, readers, verb drills, prose com- 
Spams conversation, etc. It is divided into one hundred and 

fty progressive lessons and reviews, arranged so as to unfold 
gradually the various divisions of the subject. The pupil’s 
powers are thus developed and’his memory for French is system- 
atically built up. The teacher’s edition contains, besides the 
lessons, copious suggestions in regard to the most effective use 
of the book. (The Macmillan Co., New York. 65 cents.) 





The need of a good Spring Medicine is almost universal 
and Hood's Sarsaparilla exactly meets this need. Be sure to 
get Hood’s. 


a 


THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 


(Established 1070.) published weekly at $2.50 per year, is a journal of education for 
school boards, superintendents, principals, and all teachers who desire to have a com- 
— account of all the great movements in education. We publish Tae Teacuers’ 
NstiTuTe, monthly, $1 per year; THe Primary Scuoot, monthly, $1 per year ; Epu- 
CATIONAL FounpaTions, monthly, $1 per year, and Our Times (Current Events), monthly, 


30 cents per year. 
E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 E. Ninth Street, New York. 
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Interesting Notes. 


Photographs of the Heavens. 


It is stated that Harvard college is about 
to be supplied with a new 8inch photo- 
phic telescope, which will be, when 
fished, one of the most remarkable pho-. 
tographic instruments in existence, being 
designed to automatically photograph the 
heavens. The changing and exposing of 
lates will be performed without any human 
Ctervention, except that the program will 
be first laid out, and the machine set to per- 
form the operations as required. The sup- 
of plates is furnished by means of a 
m, within which is a revolving frame 
carrying eight plates octagonally arranged, 
so fixed that when the telescope, having 
finished and exposed one plate, returns to 
the meridian, the frame carrying the plates 
makes one-eighth of a revolution, thus 
bringing a new plate into the telescop‘c 
field. Each exposure occupying 20 min- 
utes, plates for three hours’ work may be 
carried. 


The Ascent of Mt. Aconcagua. 


Mr. Fitz Gerald, the leader of the - 
dition which on April 11 last ascended 
Mount Aconcagua, in the Andes, describes 
the extreme difficulty and danger of the as- 
cent. He had to struggle upward, through 
deep masses of rotten, rocky material, slid- 
ing b ck two feet out of every three he ad- 
vanced. The party lived for a fortnight in 
asmall rent in the mountain side at an al- 
titude of 19,000 feet. The cold was intense 
and the wind was blowing a gale. It took 
two hours to light a fire. “Life at this al- 
titude,” Mr. Fitz Gerald says, “was ex- 
tremely uncomfortable. You pant like a 
dying consumptive. 

“Then the dust, which smothers every- 
thing, gets into your throat and chokes you. 
You cough exhaustingly, and pant worse 
than ever. Every effort, however slight, 
entails fresh effort of the will, and your 
on'y desire in the world is to give up the 
whole thing and get down. 

“It appears to you at that time high 
climbihg is the most insane and needless 
undertaking conceivable. When I was not 
es" just sat and wished that I was 

e 


“Twas constantly sick. What is heart- 


breaking, too, is that owing to the soft sur- 
face you have practically to climb the moun- 


Pears 

Agreeable soap for the 
hands is one that dissolves 
quickly, washes quickly, 
rinses quickly, and leaves 
the skin soft and comfort- 
able. It is Pears’. 

Wholesome soap is one 
that attacks the dirt but 
not the living skin. It is 
Pears’. 

Economical soap is one 
that a touch of cleanses. 
And this is Pears’. 


All sorts of stores sell it, especially 
druggists; all sorts of people use it. 
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The wind and dust 
cause painful dust 
ping of the skin. 
Those who are so affec: 
ted should use only a 


pure soap. 2 





99 4% Pitns PURE 


Tre Procter & Gamace Oo.. Ovrt:. 








tain twice over. The dust storms obliter- 
ated the whole sky. The mountain streams 
were poisoned owing to some chemical that 
had been dissolved in them from the sur- 
face, and the water gave us all acute diar- 
rhoea when we drank it once, 

“ Rain never falls on the mountain, and 
we had to carry all our water up. Of 
course it froze on the way and had to be 
thawed out bit by bit. But at times the 
view was indescribably splendid. 

“We could see the Pacific stretched out 
before us, though the coast line was a hun- 
dred miles away.” 


A Free Map of Alaska, 


Cotrected to date, showing location of 
Gold Fields and actual mining scenes, be- 
sides containing latest mining laws, routes 
of travel, and other valuable information, 
will be mailed free an application to 

H. A. Gross, 423 Broadway, New York. 


The Secret of New York’s Greatness. 


Ernest Ingersoll writes an article for 
an “St. Nicholas ”on the Greater New 
ork, his paper being entitled “ Reason- 
ing Outa Metropolis.” Mr. Ingersoll says: 
he secret of New York’s proud great- 
ness—why she is and always will be the 
or City of North America, in wealth 
influence and commercial power even 
though some other town may some time in 
the future count a few more inhabitants is 
found in the word transportation. 

New York stands in the best place for 
the distribution of people and things; the 
raw material for manufactures, the products 
of mills and furnaces and shops, the yield 
of farms and mines and forests, and the 
= going and coming across the seas. 

alleys that form easy and natural roads 

n out south, west, north, and northeast, 
like the folds of a fan, and the resources of 
a great “yo flow naturally along them 
toward her coffers. In front of her is the 
ocean gateway, open to the fleets of the 
world. 

New York is New York because she 
stands where the wealth of the New World 
and the treasures of the Old World most 
easily and naturally meet, and she will be 
grander and even more splendid as time 
rolls on! 


Compressed Flour. 

Both the British admirality and the U. 
S. war department are testing under var- 
ious climatic conditions the new method of 
conserving flour. One objection to the es- 
Soe een 4 national ry has been 

¢ difficulty of storing wheat for any length 
of time. Tae in germinates "ad is 
ruined, and to keep vast quantities in a 
sound condition has been pronounced by 
the Royal commission impracticable. 

Experiments are being made with a 
system of compression into bricks by 
hydraulic pressure. The trials show that 
flour so treated is not affected by damp 


even under unfavorable conditions, is free 
from mold, and is sweet and wholesome. 
Moreover, compression destroys all forms 
of larval life, and thereby 

safe from 
saving in sto 
space occupi 


flour is rendered 
e attacks of insects. The 
is enormous, as the cubic 
by 100 pounds of loose 











flour will hold more than 300 pounds of 
the compressed article. 


ONE NIGHT TO DENVER.” ~~ 


“The Colorado Special” leaves Chicago 
via the Chicago & North-Western R y at 
10:00 A. M. dail and arrives Denver 1:30 
next afternoon. Eastbound, leaves Denver 
3:30 P. M. daily, arrives Chicago 8:45 the 
next evening. Connections made in the 
Union Depot, Denver, with trains to all 
points in Colorado and the West. 

Up-to-date equipment. A day-light ride 
both ways duoush Illinis and lowa, 

Passengers for Colorado can also leave 
Chicago 10:30 P. M. daily. 

All agents sell tickets via Chicago, Union 
Pacific & North-Western Line.or apply to 
H. A. Gross, 461 Broadway, New York, 
or W. B. ifth avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Europeans in China. 


“ Harper's Weekly ” for Jonmay 15 con- 
tains an article upon the status of Europe 
in China, by William Elliot Griffis, whose 
book, “The Mikado’s Empire,” is an 
authentic account of Japan and her rela- 
tions with China, derived from personal 
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Needs no. disguise 
because. it is free from all 
disagreeable taste and odor. 


Peter Moller’s 
Cod Liver Oil, 


always of the highest standard of quality, is 
now prepared by a new process, whereby the 
Oiljis kept from atmospheric contact from the 
beginning of the process of manufacture until 
it is safely corked up in bottles, thus prevent- 
ing contamination.of any kind and excluding 
all impurities. 
this new Oil atrial. Askfor Peter Moller’s Oil and see 
bottle -- a flat, oval one -- bears our name as agents. 
date in peforated letters at bottom of the label. 


Schieff-lin & C>., New York. 


Spruce 
Bark 


© Bed 


Comfortables.. 


“SPRUCE BARK BED COMFORTABLES* 
A-Luxury for the Healthy. 
A Tonic for the Convalescent. 
A Remedy for the Sick. 


And Spruce Bark Bed Comfortables are a positive 
necessity to Travellers and Tourists obliged to sleep 
mm-s'range beds and berths in hotels and on boats. 

uce Bark Bed Comfortables are made of tte 
tender inner bark of the Canadian Balsam Spruce 
Tree; stripped early in the spring when the sap is 
rising in the tree. By a special process the bark is 
made into thin sheets as smooth, soft and vliible as 
cloth, and.in which all the powertul aromatic and 
a qualities of the spruce are permanently re- 























a 
Netvousness, Insomnia, La Grippe, and ordinary 
Colds\are almost Soapistele, alleged with a single 
night’srest between Soruce k Bed Comfortables, 
their constant use is recommended by Physicians 
as;an absolute protection and preventive against 
these ailments. 

ice Bark Bed Comfortables, size 64 x 72 ins., are 
ed in- curious wooden bags, silk lined ano 
trimmed with sile, and, if your dealers cannot sup- 
ly them, we will ship anywhere in the U. S. or 
and duty free, on receipt of price, 

$2 Money refunded if not satisfied, 
Booklet containing testimonials sent free on request. 


THE .KING-JONES CO. (Dept. T. N.), 


Teronto, Canada, 


JONES & CO. (Dept. T. N.), 
Niagaere Fatis, N. Y. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY, 
~ Lawrence Scientific Schodl 


OFFERS COURSES IN 





Cosh neering, Cuomaietry, 
eaten” Biology. 

Minivg and allurgy, General “clence, 

Agenitectare Science for Teachers, 


Anatomy and Physiology (as a preparation for Medical 
Schools). . 


For Descriptive Pamphlet apply to 
M. CHAMBERLAIN, Secretary, 
N,S. SHALER, Dean. Cambridge, Mass. 


TEACHER WANTED! 


Lady or leman, to travel and appoint agents. 
Necan « Salary and eunenets paid. = 


ELLIOTT PUBLISHING OMPANY, 
Eéucationa! Department. Philadelphia, Pa 


References for third grade teachers; 


compiled: by May H. 

Prentice, Training teacher in the Cleveland 

pe —-. ih een by o a 
ubli¢-Libtary; Price, 25c., by mail post- 
aid, 30c. 
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experience and studies in Japan. How in-: 
timately the island empire is interested in 
the forgathering of the European powers 
in the neighborhood of Korea is incident- 
ally illustrated in another article appearing 
in the same number of the “ Weekly. 
This is by William H. Jackson, official 
photographer of the Transportation Com- 
mission of the Field Columbian Expedition, 
and is entitled, ‘‘ Across Korea on Horse- 
back.” Speaking of the little port of Che- 
mulpo, the writer says: “It is almost en- 
tirely a creation of the pushful Jap, and its 
features are characterized by utilitarian 
simplicity. Square houses of brick, with 
no attempt at ornament, serve all purposes 
here; but as arule the purpose seems to 
be. that of storing large quantities of rice, 
millet, and other natural products of the 
country awaiting export. The inhabitants 
seem to be Korean, Japanese, and Chinese, 
in about equal numbers, the two latter be- 
ing in all cases the merchants and masters, 
the former being always the porter or 
aborer.” 


The New Puritanism. 


It was fitting that, at the semi-centennial 
celebration of Plymouth church, Brooklyn, 
in 1897, the speakers should review in all 
its phases the advance made in religious 
thought in half a century. The addresses 
and other productions of that occasion are 
issued in a volume under the title of ‘“‘ The 
New Puritanism.” Dr. Abbott has chosen 
to give that name to the present aspect of 
theological thinking, as it exists to-day 
among a large proportion of Protestant 
churches. It is a change of mental at- 
titude toward the conception of God—as 
tather rather than as ruler; and of man— 
as God’s child rather than as a helpless 
subject. His discourse on “ The New Pur- 
itanism ” gives a running history of Cal- 
vinism and its gradual modifications, es- 

ecially in America. Dr. Amory H. Brad- 
ord, of Montclair, sets forth the essential 
principles of Puritanism (direct, individual 
responsibility to God; freedom of thought; 
the distinction between right and wrong; 
the trustworthiness of the whole people), 
their effect in history, and the urgent need 
of their emphasis in the modern world. 
Dr. Charles A. Berry, of Wolverhampton, 
England, gives a most interesting account 
of “Beecher’s Influence upon Religious 
Thought in England.” Dr. George A. 
Gordon,of the Old South Church in Boston, 
discusses “ The Theological Problem for 
To-day.” Dr. Washington Gladden, of 
Columbus, brings brotherhood as the sol- 
vent of “The Social Problems of the 
Future,” illuminating his ‘discussion with 
many apt facts and figures concerning tax- 
ation, monopoly, capital and labor, etc. 
President Wm. J. Tucker, of Dartmouth 
college, presents his view of “The Church 
of the Future,” and, from the origin, along 
the whole history of the church he shows 
the need of intellectual freedom, unity, the 


’ 


fearless use of truth, insistent upon the | 


“social conscience,’ and finally a willing- 
ness on the part of the church to be lost in 
the life of humanity. In a brief speech 
Dr. Berry embodies most happily the spirit 
of the whole jubilee anniversary. Dr. 





Faith in Hood's 


The Creat Cures by: Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla Are Indeed Marvelous. 
“My husband suffered with stomach 
trouble so bad attimes he could not work; 
He has taken Hood’s Sarsaparilla and it ig 
helping him wonderfully. He also hada 
scrofulous humor but Hood’s Sarsaparille 
cured this and he has had no trouble 
withit since. My little boy, too, has been 
taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla and it has 
given him a good appetite. We have great 


faith in Hood’s Sarsaparilla.’’ Mrs. J. H. 
Epwakrps, 50 Edinburg St., Rochester, 
New York. Be sure to get Hood’s because 


Hood's “rariz 


parilla 
3 ihe best— in fact the One, True Blood Purifier. 
Jold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. 


Hood’s Pills 21.°¢,iitpeston me 


rey 
MORIZING: 
/ iat 1202 Nee 


At the End of Your Joureey ou will ind 
it a great convenience to-go r ie over to 


The GRAND UNION HOTEL 


Fourth Ave., 41st and 4:3d Sts., 
¢ Grand Central Depot, New York 
Central for shop thea’ 
Semen to one ens oe Depot free 
@ Rooms, $1.00 per day and Upward 
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IP YOU WANT 


FRENCH BOOKS. 


or books of deseription—School Books, Standard 
“Books, Novels, etc., send to 


William R. Jenkins, 


Publisher and Importer, 
352 and 853 Sixth Avenue, (48th Street), New Yerk 


Catalogue on application. lm ortati mptly maa 


STUDY LAW AT HOME 


Instruction by muil, adapted to 
every one. Methods approved by 
leading educators. ‘Experienced -» 

o/ 


competent instructors. Takes 
An opportanity to better your /# 
8 years of success. Full partion- 
























sparetime only. Three courses, 
condition and’ prospects. Stu- 


preparatory, business, college. 
dents and graduates everywhere. 






ars free. Sprague Correspon 
Sehool of Law, 246 Tel. Bidg., Detroit. 
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READERS will confer a favor by. men- 


Abbott preached a sermon on “ The Des- tioning THE’ SCHOOL JoURNAL when-com 
cent from the Mount,” emphasizing the municating with advertisers. 
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‘solid cake of scouring soap, 
* used for cleaning purposes. 
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Sona) 
Constable K3Co 
Spring Dress 

Fabrics. 


Grenadines, Baréges, Nun’s Veiling, 
Camel Hair, Cashmere, Drap d’Eté, 
Camaieux Poplin, Checks and 
Striped Suitings, 

Fancy Plaids, Printed Challies, 
Embroidered and Appliqué Robes. 


roadway AS 19th st. 


NEW YORK. 








HORSE BRAND 


WHITE 





This celebrated brand of 
Ready-to-Wear 
Men’s and Boys’ Clothing 


is sold in every state and territory by our 
agents who furnish the desired sizes from 
ourgreat warehouses. 

We want more good agents in towns and 
cities where we are not now represented. 

Men’s sults, $4.00 to $15.00; Boys’ suits 
$3.00 to $10.00. Men’s pants Tic to $4.00. 

Complete outfit free. Write for par- 
ticulars. 

WHITE CITY TAILORS, 
217 to 221 Adams Street, Chicago. 














The Largest Manufacturers of Athletic and Bicycle 
Supplies and Uniforms in the World. 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS. 


“Tas Name tH: Guakantges”’ 
Official Outfitters to the Leading College, 
Athletic Club, and Schoo! Teams of the U, 8. 


Every Requisite for Base Ball, 
Athletic Sports, and Pastimes. 


The Spalding Official League Ball 


adopted by National Minor, College, and School 
Leagues. Base Ball Unitorms, Bats, Gloves, Mus, 
Chest Protectors, Shoes, etc, 

THE SPALDING CHAINLESS BICYCLE 
T SPALDING 


BLUE RACER ‘Chain) |. 1898 


THE SPALDING ROAD WHEEL (Chain) 
Send for Illustrated Ca:alogue of all Athletic Sports. 


A. G.SPALDING & BROS., 
New York Chicago Philadelphia Washingon 








School ‘Supplies. 


FHSS 


J. L.. HAMMETT CO., 
352 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 

















lessons of the celebration, and making 
strong appeal for their incorporation into 
lifeand action. The introduction, by Dr. 
Rossiter W. Raymond, gives a lucid ac- 
count of the —iilen. (Fords, Howard 
& Hulbert, New York. 16mo, 275 pages, 
cloth, gilt top, $1.25.) 


’ 


“* Brown’s Bronchial Troches ” are unri- 
valed for relieving Coughs, Hoarseress 
and all Throat Troubles. Sold only in 
boxes. 


OLD POINT COMFORT, RICHMOND, 
AND WASHINGTON, 


Six-Day Tour via Pennsysvania Rail- 
road. 


The first of the present series of person- 
ally-conducted tours to Old Point Comfort, 
Richmond, and Washington via the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad will leave New York and 
Philadelphia on Saturday, February 19. 

Tickets, including transportation, meals 
en route in both directions, transfers of pas- 
sengers and baggage, hotel accommoda- 
tions at Old Point Comfort, Richmond, and 
Washington, and carriage ride about Rich- 
mond—in fact, every necessary expense for 
a period of six days—will be sold at rate of 
$35.00 from New York, Brooklyn, and 
Nowak, $34.00 from Trenton, $32.50 from 
Philadelphia, and proportionate rates from 
other stations. 

Tickets to Old Point Comfort only, in- 
cluding one and three-fourths days’ board at 
that place, and good to return direct by 
regular trains within six days, will be sold 
in connection with this tour at rate of 
$16.00 from New York, $15.00 trom Tren- 
ton, $14.00 from Philadelphia, and propor- 
tionate rates from other points. At a slight 
additional expense tourists can extend the 


tions at the Princess Anne Hotel. 


ply to ticket agents; Tourist Agent, 1196 
roadway. New York; or Geo. W. Boyd, 
Assistant General Passenger Agent, Broad 
Street Station, Philadelphia. 


Pain Relieved With Utmost Safety, 


Albert M. Williams. A. M., M. D., of 
Bradford, Pa.,says: “I have rarely been 
disappointed in controlling pain. if the 
pain was of a character to be con- 
trolled by medicine. In severe neuralgias 
or any severe form of pain, my method is 
to prescribe a five-grain tablet of antikam- 
nia—crushed—to be given every hour till 
the pain ceases. I seldom use morphia or 
opium in any form. I have seen so many 
unfortunate victims of the opium habit that 
I shun its use, and antikamnia is my sheet 
anchor. The effects of opium and its al- 
kaloids, too, are most disagreeable to many 
people. I always suffered untold misery 
when I had taken even a small dose of 
morphia; itching and nausea especially, 
continuing for about two days. There is 
none of this following the use of antikam- 
nia, and I have never heard of a victim of 
the antikamnia habit. I have yet to see 
the first case where any alarming symptoms 
have followed its administration.” 


Now Think About Your Heaith. 


In the warmer weather of spring you 
should be strong and in robust health, your 
blood pure and your appetite good. Other- 
wise you will be in danger of serious ill- 
ness. Purify and enrich your blood with 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla and thus “prepare for 
spring.” This medicine makes rich, red 
b and gives vigor and vitality. 


During the Teething Period. 


E T 
ERFECT SUCCESS, {It SOOTHES the 
cOFTENG the GUMS, ALLAYS all Bate COM 
WIND COLIC, and is the best remedy for DIAR- 
RHGEA, Sold by gists in ev part of the 
“ Mrs, iw's \- 
other 





trip to Virginia Beach, with accommoda- 
| 


For itineraries and full information, ap- | 





“* | M. CHAMBERLAIN, Cambridge, Mass. 
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grain-natures concentrated 
food for the plant. (alt extrat | 
contains all the concentrated 
foo. of malt ina soluble 4 
form for the human stomach 
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Malt | 


15 the purest and most nour 
ishing of malt extracts Ir 
isa Strengthening. refreste | 
ing toric for tre budy 
reves ani branvtG 


J so by all AGruggots @ 
Lees Ns ee ie oq 

















This Beautiful Boudoir Clock given away 
with $10.00 orders. 


BOYS «GIRLS 


Get orders for our celebrated goods. 
GREATEST INDUCEMENTS 
WATCHES, CLOCKS, TEA 
SETS, TOILET SETS. 

orders. Now is your chance 

to get orders for our Teas 

Roasted coffees, 14,16, 18, and 20 cents, 
per pound—Teas 20 and 25 cents per pound, 
stamps and we will send you a quarter 
pound of the best tea imported—any kind 


EVER OFFERED, 
Coffees, etc. 
Send this advertisement and 15 cents in 
you may select—“ The School Journal.” 


Send for New Premium and 
Reduced Price List. 


The Great American Tea Co. 
31 and 33 Vesey Street, 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


For descriptive pamphlet apply to 
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WELLS’ ESSENTIALS OF ALGEBRA. 











This work contains between 3000 and 4000 examples and problems. 


These are thoroughly graded, and they are especially numerous in the 
important chapters on Factoring, Fractions, and Radicals. 
Teachers wishing to become acquainted with this superior work will 


be afforded every facility. 
respondence invited. 


Terms for introduction reasonable. 


Cor- 


LEACH, SHEWELL & CO., 


NEW YORK. 


BOSTON. 


CHICAGO. 





“The Survival of the Fittest.” 


EDUCATION 


The eon of the high-class educational magazin 
en ite i8th year September, 1897. In itssphere itl is 
A RECOGNIZED LEADER. 

However crowded with reading-matter your table 
may be. you shouid not fail to tage and read the oldest 
and best educatiooai n.onthiy Spegustec | in ae United 
States. Ali articles printed in EpvucaTio 

STRICTLY ORIGINAL. 

It is contributed te and read by many of the leading 
educators of the day. No progressive teacher can 
afford to do without it. Mutscriptieon price $%. 
Sample copy for six 2-cent stamps. Try it for a year. 

KASSON & PALMER, Publishers, 
50 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE BEST AWS FOR ILLUS RATION. 


Blackboard 
Stencils # 


ce al 
WE HAVE ABOUT 500 DESIGNS 
HERE ARE SOME OF THEM: 

















Maps of Continents. 24x36 in. 10c. ea. 
Each State and Territory. 24x36 in. 
10c : ea. 

9 Groups of States. 24x36 in. 10c. 

French and Puritan Wars. 5 Stencils. 
40c. 

War of Revolution. 5 Stencils. 40c. 

Civil War. 10 Stencils. 80c. 

Border. 12x36in. 10c. 

Rolls of Honor. 12x36in. 10c. 

Physiology Charts. Setof7. 50c. 


> 
THE FOLLOWING, 18x24 in., 
5 CENTS EACH. 
Lessons. Desi 
Leogmeae - Designs” gns. 
Plants and Flowers. 35 Designs. 
Birds. 15 Designs. 
Portraits. 25 Designs. 
@S 


Send 10 cents for 2 samples for trial—a Map of 
North America and a 5-cent stencil— 
with complete ist. 


E:L. Kellogg &Co., 


6t East Ninth Street, New York. 





TO LET. 


The Mount Beacon Academy building, Fishkili- 
on-the-Hudson, N. Y., is to let. It is of modern 
construction, brick, 44 by 78 feet, solidly built, 
heated by steam, and well adapted for day and 
boarding school, having been built for that ex- 
press purpose. There are spacious and ample 
grounds for recreation and out-deor games. 

Will be rented at a very low figure. Can be 
purchased if desired. For particulars address 


J. W. SPAIGHT, 
Fishkill-on-the-Hudson, N. Y. 








NATURE STUDY SONG BOOK. 


SONGS OF HAPPY LIFE 


109 beautiful songs of nature; also 
selections from poems of the best 
American authors. Songs for all 
special occasions: “Bird Day,” 
“ Arbor Day,” “ May Day,” &c. 

The best musical talent have contributed 

to its pages. 

We will send copies at the following prices: 
Stiff Board Covers - -30 
Japanese Sea Moss Cover .40 

POSTAGE - - - - - 8c. 


Send 38 cts. in stamps for sample copy. Write 
us for further information, 


Art and Nature Study Pub. Co. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


ALL THE CUTS 


published in The School Journal are 
FOR SALE AT REDUCED PRICES: 


Half Tones, 20c per sq.in.; minimum price, $2.00 
Line Etchings, 7c, per sq. in.; minimum price, $.75 














Orders should be sent in as soon as possible after 
cuts appear in the paper, as all cuts must be disposed 
of shortly after publication. Address 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 6t E, 9h St., N.Y. 















~ SEN 


BREATH PERFUME 


(rood if Vo dt a) d Ola 








































































103 State St., Chicago. 
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PRACTICAL BOOKS 


on Architectural Drawing, Wood- 
working, Carpentry, and Kindred 
Subjects, Suited to the use 
of Teachers in 


MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOLS 











Circular on Application. 


WILLIAM T. COPMSTOCK, Publisher, 
23 Warren Street, New York. 

















Buckeye Bell Fou nary 


Sinz er Chrch, Bells & Chimes, 


and Tin 
Bells. Largest Ball 1D Amerion 


Every Reader 


of ry aper who has not our catalogue 

of teachers’ helps, should send a card 

asking for it. It will tell you how to 

save time and labor, have a better 

school, and get a larger salary next year. 
E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 


61 Bast Ninth St., New York. 











\>, 
he Mutual Lif | 
€ Ua e ) 
OF NEW YORK | 
RicHarp A. McCurpy, PRESIDENT 
Assets Over $234,000,000 BA 
The Largest Life Insurance Company in the 
World 7 HH Payments to anes EK 
Exceed $437,000,000 
~ earest agent N 
at, pep Fee ey road to the n e 
Nassau, Cedar and Liberty Ste., N. Y. City. 
M 
STUDY (LLINols 
Medical College P 
ee —the Chicago Summer School 
Medicine of Medicine. A regular Med- N 
ical College, aT sessions 
from March to mber. 
Four years’ aradiel course, T 
e Twenty Professors. Excellent 
during | clinics. Well-equipped Labor 
atories. nt dissecting 
§ material. Living costs one- ¢ 
¢ $third less than in Winter. No 
other great city has a climate 
the allowing study all Summer. 
ae Recogn 
we the Illinois State Board of 
Ith. Apply to 
WF. Waugh, A.M.,M.D.,Dean 
ummer. H. H. Brown, M. D., Sec’. 


